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From “*The Christ Child," by Maud and Miska Petersham, Doubleday, Doran 
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Social Change and 
Edueation 


By WORTH MeCLURE 
Superintendent of Schools, Seattie, Washington 


I. order to understand Ameri- 
can education one must keep in mind 


its distinctly popular and local origin, © 


unplanned by any individual or group 
and inevitably responsive to the evolv- 
ing ideals and aspirations of thousands 
of far-flung local communities. What 
the people value most in life, American 
schools eventually reflect. 

This evolutionary process is not 
without its liabilities. Among these 
is the slow and often faltering emer- 
gence of new educational purposes, 
uncontrolled with one another. Lack 
of consistent direction is a frequent 
criticism of our schools. 

When we remember, however, that 


American education takes form out of 
the consciousness of a diverse popula- 
tion scattered over a major continent 
of widely divergent natural and clima- 
tic resources, we are impressed not 
with its lack of purpose, but with its 
purposefulness. The amount of agree- 
ment which it evinces; the constructive 
genius that it has already exhibited, 
evidenced in the creation of the junior 
high school and the junior college; the 
degree of consensus that is apparent. 
These are evidences of adherence to a 
philosophy, vaguely felt perhaps, but 
none the less real; and to motives at 
times imperfectly understood, but more 
or less common to all. 


Cas these motives be simply 
stated? A thoughtful analysis of 
trends reveals two apparently para- 
doxical poles around which American 
educational efforts, however fumbling 
the approach may have been, have 
been centered: (1) the sanctity of in- 
dividual personality; and (2) the 
responsibility of the individual to 
promote the general welfare. 

There is no real paradox in such 
aspirations as the realization of in- 
dividual personality and the promo- 
tion of the general welfare. America 
desires that every child shall be ade- 
quately assisted to realize the best 
that is in him, to develop his talents 
to the utmost, whether these talents 
number one, two, or five. But Amer- 
ica also purposes that he shall recog- 
nize his responsibility and obligation 
to devote his talents to the pursuit of 
ends that are productive of. social 
improvement, not to the exploitation 
of his neighbors in the interests of 
selfish acquisition. Every worth- 
while ideal of American life is com- 
prehended by these two aims. As 
American education looks ahead it 
must consciously do so in these terms. 


Wraar part can the school of an 
advancing democracy play in develop- 
ing an understanding of the “‘technics 
of progress’? It can familiarize chil- 
dren with economic and social proc- 
esses that are going on all around 
them. It can reveal the evolutionary 
character of American life. It can 
point the existence of challenging 
problems, stimulate interest in attack- 
ing them and train in individual and 
group study technics. Excursions 
should familiarize children with im- 
portant community activities. Reci- 
tation of isolated ‘“‘current events’ 
should merge into the discovery of 
social problems appropriate to the 
maturity of the children. Does the 
incident related in the classroom point 
a problem that has to be worked out 
by the American people? How would 
pupils find out more about it? How 
have Americans dealt with this and 
similar problems in the past? What 
is the responsibility for the general 
welfare, the mastery of methods of 
independent thinking, the open mind— 
not the closed one. 

Will students be indoctrinated? Yes, 
with democratic values, not with 
thought-suppressive, ready-made social 
nostrums or governmental patterns 
borrowed from foreign lands. 
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Toy-Planned Activities 


By PEARL 


A TOY-SHOP project started in the 
first grade of Williams Street School, 
Atlanta, with the Christmas toys that 
the children brought to the classroom 
to draw. There were trains, boats 
and wool-covered sheep, and with 
their entrance into the schoolroom 
came the need for a place to show them 
off. So a store was made. It was a 
simple piece of construction without a 
back so that the children could make 
their entrance and exit with no diffi- 
culty. The layout was six by nine 
feet, with shelves, counters, and a show 
window with a striped awning. Over 
the door hung a carefully-lettered 
sign, ‘“The Little Toy Store.” 

The finished shop gave the children 
a pleasant feeling of possession; store- 
bought toys seemed decidedly out of 
place, and they voiced the desire to 
make their own. A clay bed in a 
neighboring creek furnished excellent 
material for making tea sets; and old 
cigar boxes were brought and fashioned 
into trains, wagons, trucks, boats, 
automobiles, cradles, doll-houses, and 
different types of furniture. Other 
scraps of wood and old fruit boxes 


SIXTY CHILDREN 
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were turned into airplanes and animals 
on wheels, while a discarded broom- 
stick made a hobbyhorse as well as 
the upright for a game of ringtoss. 
The test of any unit of teaching is 
the outcome in permanence and sus- 
tained interest. This first grade re- 
tained and improved its toyshop. 
Along came March with its sug- 
gestion of kites and rabbits, chicks and 
ducks. The latter were made from 
brown paper, colored and stuffed with 
scraps from the waste basket, and 
laced around the edges. About this 
time, an elephant pattern found its 
way to the classroom and soon there 
were horses, dogs and any stray animal 
that the children could manufacture 
from checked gingham, paper, or card- 
board, on display. Horns and book- 
lets were made from bright construc- 
tion paper, and balloons were cut and 
tied with varicolored bits of string. 
Enthusiasm increased as ideas grew, 
and at once there were jointed Teddy- 
bears, character dolls, A B C blocks, 
jumping jacks, clowns, and what not 
in the toyshop. Needles and thread 
were brought to school, for the rag 


CONTRIBUTED TO OUR TOY-SHOP UNIT 


dolls must be dressed, and the question 
of color in costume design was min- 
utely discussed. Jointed cardboard 
dolls were costumed in paper clothes, 
and a tiny suitcase envelope or folded 
trunk accompanied each set. 

It was interesting to see the varied 
array of materials that were brought 
for possible toyshop use and put to 
work. Even a can was turned into a 
telephone, and the lid formed the bot- 
tom. A nail was driven through this 
into a short length of broomstick to 
hold it upright. The can itself be- 
came the receiver, and a small block 
of wood, a cord, and an old scrap of 
tin for the mouth-piece finished the 
telephone, which was subsequently al- 
most worn out in the activity of buying 
and selling the toys. There was an 
alarm clock on sale. It started as a 
baking-powder can, was cut down to 
the proper size, and mounted on an 
oblong box for the base. 

Several children worked on the 
problems that appealed to their in- 
dividual tastes. Some arranged the 
show window, while others attended 
to the display shelves. Readers were 
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searched for stories of toys; songs 
were eagerly learned if they even 
hinted of playthings; and illustrative 
drawings resulted from the different 
phases of the activity. Simple poetry 
was made, and original stories were 
told. A toy-border made by the chil- 
dren decorated the room, and the 
more easily-spelled names of play- 
things were learned so that signs 
could be printed, and price lists were 
made for the merchandise that was 
sold and resold with play money. 

This toy project was full of joy and 
creative imagination, and the best 
part of the whole thing was that it 


cost nothing. Reported by Elsie Boylston, 
Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Ga. 


A FEELING of world friendship 
may be the outgrowth of a study of 
toys. The father of one of our boys 
had been to England, and he brought 
Peter an excellently modeled toy 
horse. When this Dobbin came to the 
kindergarten, he was admired by the 
children, who decided to write a song 
about him: 


“T have a little English horse. 
Dobbin is his name. 
He can gallop very fast, 
And has a pretty mane.” 


We painted Dobbin’s picture at the 
kindergarten easel and made a toy 
rocking horse. 

As other children brought gifts 
from home, we found that these toys 
had been made in Japan, China, Italy, 
Russia, Holland, France, Germany, 
and Scotland, besides England and 


America. 


First Grade, Williams Street School, Atlanta, Ga. 
A FARM PROJECT DEVELOPED FROM THE TOY-MAKING ACTIVITY 


We printed the names of 
these countries on a card. Costume 
dolls were collected and displayed. 
Some children copied them. The 
toy interest became general, a great 
variety of toy pictures being drawn 
and painted and toys made from many 
materials, twelve different kinds being 
used in making dolls. Posters of cut- 
paper showed toys in a shop and chil- 
dren playing with toys out-of-doors. 
A toy-frieze was made. 

A visit was planned to a toyshop 
downtown, the mothers offering to 
take us in cars. This led to making 
pictures of toyshops, both exterior and 
interior. The toy man and his cus- 
tomers were shown in these. 


As children contributed colored 
magazine pictures of toys, these were 
placed in a scrapbook to which an 
appropriate chintz cover in a design 
of toys was added. 

Needing a place in which to keep 
our homemade toys, we decided to 
build a toyshop with our large floor 
blocks. As the children were dis- 
appointed not to be able to paint it, 
we covered it with yellow paper, 
using green for the roof and red brick- 
paper for the chimney. The cello- 
phane windows had green strips be- 
tween the panes. As there was no 
toyshop on our street, we named ours, 
“Park Avenue Toyshop,” printing a 
sign. We hung binnacle lanterns on 
either side of the door and had an 
electric light inside. 

The large display window showed 
many bright objects to attract cus- 
tomers. The shelves and floor were 
filled also and some of the largest toys 
were left outside. We invented games 
to play with toys and made a theater 
in which we gave Mother Goose plays 
with dolls. A counter was equipped 
with wrapping paper, ball of cord, 
cash register, and toy money. Chil- 
dren made purses to carry. 

Several large scrapbooks were con- 
structed. Among these, a cloth bird 
book with many colored pictures, 
brought by children, was our contribu- 
tion for a nature exhibit of the school 
at a Parent-Teacher meeting. Paper 
plates with original designs for a party, 
were for sale. Our kindergarten pool 
stimulated the making of water toys. 

One of our visitors said, ‘‘’This looks 


(Continued on page 57) 


THEY DECIDED TO MAKE THEIR OWN TOYS 


First Grade, Williams Street School, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Geography of the Month. 


“Shepherds Abiding” 


By MINNA HALL CAROTHERS 


O: all the animals that roam 
this earth, none is more universally 
important to the comfort and well- 
being of mankind than the sheep. 
From the sheep are obtained two 
necessities of life, food and clothing. 
We do not know how long men have 
been shearing the wool from the sheep 
and spinning and weaving it into 
cloth. We do know, however, that 
wool is one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, fibre known to man. Sheep 
were herded and sheepskins used for 
covering and warmth long, long be- 
fore the beginning of recorded his- 
tory. 

Fabrics made of wool have been 
unearthed in the ruins of villages 
inhabited by the Swiss Lake dwellers 
ten thousand years ago. Wool gar- 
ments, woven with the highest skill, 
were worn by the Babylonians as 
early as 4000 B.C. Centuries before 
the arrival of the Roman legions, 
sheep were domesticated by the 
Britons, and there are many refer- 
ences to wool in the Bible. 

The ‘woolly sheep’ that gives us 
the useful fibre from which our cloth- 
ing is made is the result of patient 
care and breeding by sheep raisers. 
In the beginning, sheep were covered 
with hair and the soft, warm, downy 
wool grew only next to the skin. As 
time passed, shepherds discovered 
ways to increase the growth of 
this soft, warm wool; also to de- 
velop breeds of sheep particularly 
valuable for their fine quality of 
wool. 

The Romans as early as 200. B.C. 
had developed a breed of brown or 
black sheep known as Tarentine sheep, 
with valuable wool-bearing qualities. 
The Arabs meanwhile had bred a pure 
white sheep under African suns. In 
the first century A.D., in Spain, a 
farmer crossed these two breeds. The 
result was the famous Spanish Merino, 
ancestor of the finest wool-bearing 
breeds known today. During the 
eighth and ninth centuries Merino 
sheep were brought from Spain to 
England, and centuries later this same 
breed was introduced into the United 
States. 


Au rsoucs they thrive best in 
the temperate zone, sheep are to be 
found in practically all parts of the 
world, their wool coat serving as pro- 
tection against both heat and cold. 
The sheep population is today more 
than 400,000,000, which means two 
sheep for every five persons in the 
entire world. In the United States 
there are upwards of 50,000,000 head 


of sheep and, according to the 
last census, some 672,000 sheep 
raisers. 


Australia, the most important sheep- 
raising country, produces annually some 
950,000,000 pounds of shorn wool— 
that is, wool clipped from live sheep. 
The United States is second with an 
annual production of 350,000,000 
pounds, and Argentina is third with 
330,000,000 pounds. The average 
consumption of wool in the United 
States is 600,000,000 pounds, nearly 
twice as much as we produce, so that 
we must call on the wool growers of 
Australia, South America, England 


THE YEAR ROUND, OUR WESTERN PLAINS GIVE FOOD AND HILLSIDE 
SHELTER TO VAST FLOCKS 


Associated Wool Industries, New York 
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and other wool-producing countries 
for additional raw material out of 
which to weave our cloth and car- 
pets. 

In 1609 the Colonists imported the 
first sheep from England, and that 
year marked the beginning of the 
wool-growing industry in the United 
States. The Colonial governments 
did everything possible to encourage 
the woolen industry, even forbidding 
by law in 1654 the importation of wool 
from England. The first fulling mill 
was established near Boston in 1643 
and wool manufacturing rapidly be- 
came an important industry of New 
England. President Washington im- 
ported the best breeds of sheep and 
brought to this country the most 
experienced spinners and weavers from 
abroad. ‘Two centuries after the first 
sheep had landed at Jamestown, there 
were 7,000,000 sheep grazing-over the 
eastern United States. Boston is to- 


day the second most important wool 
market in the world, and the largest 
woolen mill in the world is the Wool 


Worsted Mill at Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. 

When the pioneers pressed west- 
ward with the opening of the Erie 
Canal in 1825, great areas marvelously 
suited to sheep grazing were opened 
up, and mass production methods 
were introduced into American wool 
growing. Our chief wool-growing 
states are: Texas, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Idaho, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Utah, California, Michigan, Colo- 
rado, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, Indiana, Iowa, Ari- 
zona, New York, Illinois, North and 
South Dakota, Washington, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Maine, ‘Tennessee 
and Vermont. Texas is first in im- 
portance, contributing about one-sixth 
of our total poundage. Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, 
which formerly supported many thou- 
sand of buffaloes, still remain one of 
the world’s best natural breeding and 
grazing plains. On these high plateaus 
the air is dry and the summer sun hot, 
so that the tall grass is converted into 
natural hay. 


I, the far western states one 
can drive fifty miles and not see either 
fence or barn. The sheep are on the 
open range in bands of 2,000 and their 
shelter is the lee side of the hill. 
When the snow is crusted over with 
ice so that the sheep cannot paw 
through to the grass, hay, grain and 


ON THE HILLS OF JUDEA TODAY 


cottonseed cakes are hauled up to 
them. One herder with the assistance 
of two capable dogs tends a flock of 
sheep. When darkness comes, the 
dogs are sent in opposite directions to 
round up the sheep for the night. 
The herder lives in a sheep wagon, 
much like the old covered wagon in 
appearance, but containing a com- 
fortable bunk for sleeping, a stove and 
usually a radio. Every two weeks 
a camp tender brings fresh provi- 
sions and moves the sheep wagon 
a few miles to a new feeding 


ground. 
In each flock there are usually 
about forty black sheep. These are the 


counters or markers, so that when the 
sheep are widely scattered the herder, 
by counting the black sheep, can 
quickly be sure that, on the law of 
averages, no large group has wandered 
off. The various flocks of sheep are 
identified by paint marks on the 
animals’ backs so that the owner can 
tell his sheep from his neighbor’s 
should they get mixed up. The loss 
on these vast ranges, due to drought, 
blizzards, wild animals and disease, is 
sometimes very high. 

In March and April the lambs are 
born, and the flocks are divided into 
bunches of 1000 ewes and 1000 lambs. 
For a few hours, while being sheared, 
the mothers are separated from the 
lambs. As soon as they are sheared, 
however, they are let into a corral with 
a thousand bleating lambs all calling 
for their mothers, and it is astonishing 
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to see how quickly each old ewe picks 
out her own lamb. 

It is interesting to note that while 
there are numbers of large sheep 
ranches in Texas and other western 
states where sheep are run in flocks 
of several thousand, the majority of 
wool producers work with small flocks 
and a large percentage of our sheep 
are raised on small farms east of the 
Mississippi along with dairy and 
other produce. Whether in bands of 
two thousand or in tiny flocks, today 
as yesterday, sheep are watched by 
shepherds and tended in the same way 
that they were thousands of years 
ago. Whether the flock be great or 
small, whether the farm method or 
the open-range method be employed, 
a boy, a dog and a grassy hillside tell 
the story. 


Ourcmay wool was obtained 
from the sheep by pulling it out, much 
as one plucks feathers from a chicken. 
Nowadays, the wool is sheared or cut 
off, either by hand or by machine. 
When properly done, the whole fleece 
is removed in one sheet, after which it 
is rolled up, tied and packed in bales 
for shipment, containing usually from 
one to five hundred pounds each. 
Later, it is classified for condition, 
quality, strength, length of fibre, and 
also color. 

The varieties of wool are almost 
infinite, due to varying climates, cross- 
breeding and care in raising. Wool 
differs greatly in quality, even the 
same breed of sheep in the same 
country producing different qualities 
of wool. In soundness of fibre, soft- 
ness and evenness of length, the best 
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wool comes from the shoulders and 
sides of the sheep. 

Wool fibres are hollow and when 
examined under a microscope, look 
something like pine cones. Each fibre 
is covered with tiny interlocking scales 
and serrations. These serrations or 
air pockets explain why wool is one of 
nature’s greatest insulators, main- 
taining an even body temperature 
under changing outside temperatures. 
Thus we find that wool keeps the 
warmth of the body in and the winter 
cold out, and that it also protects the 
body against excessive heat, as the 
Arabs, who wear wool burnouses over 
their heads under hot desert suns, 
have discovered. 

Indeed, wool is a natural thermostat, 
providing maximum protection against 
extremes of temperature as well as 
sudden changes. That is why wool 
is regarded as an important asset 
to health, a safeguard against 
colds. 

Not only is wool healthful to wear, 
but it is a very durable fibre and 
therefore most desirable for wearing 
apparel designed for strenuous activ- 
ity. Wool is alive, highly elastic and 
exceedingly strong. Its life and 
elasticity are reasons why wool cloth- 
ing resists wrinkling and returns to 
proper shape after hard usage. Wool 
is fine, soft and light, and can be 
woven or knitted into fabrics of 
gossamer sheerness and exquisite tex- 
ture. Fabrics made of wool have a 
soft, natural lustre, inherent in the 
fibre itself, and can be dyed supremely 
lovely colors, unequaled for richness 
and depth. 

In addition to clothing, wool is 
being used to day for practically every 
type of wearing apparel and acces- 
sories, it is used for blankets, drap- 
eries, for carpets and, in the form of 
felt, for a thousand and one purposes 
besides slippers. It is used in pianos 
to soften the tone, in automobiles and 
airplanes to prevent vibrations, and 
in machinery of all kinds to absorb 
shock and deaden noise. Wool, above 
all fibres known and used by man, 
through all time, has proved its 
worth, and with the passing of the 
centuries, its importance as a 
textile fibre constantly deepens and 
widens. 


NoTeE: Although practically every state in the 
Union raises some wool, the principal states are: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. 
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THE FIRST GRADE PLANNED AND BUILT THEIR TRAIN 


Kindergarten—First- 
Grade Integration 


By MARGARITA L. MORPHY 


Tae days when the first-grade 
program was limited to the three R’s 
are gone; here to stay are the days 
of a well-balanced activity program 
in the primary grades, a continuation 
of the kindergarten and a practical 
as well as basic preparation for life. 
We are not discarding the old; we 
are adapting our program to the needs 
of the present, holding to the-best 
in kindergarten theory but giving it a 
modern interpretation. The circle, 
one of the oldest symbols in early 
childhood education, represents the 
close relationship of kindergarten and 
first-grade work. There is no break, 
no definite point where we end one 
and start the other. The two groups 
are more truly a unit than any other 
groups in primary education. 

In the school where there is no 
kindergarten, the work must be made, 
as far as possible, a part of first 
grade. ‘This integration is not as diffi- 
cult as it might seem, especially if the 
teacher has had kindergarten experi- 
ence, and if the principal and board 
of education are co-operative. Such 
has been my experience. In a suc- 
cessful first grade where there is no 
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kindergarten in the school the fittings 
of the room are of first importance. 
Movable chairs and tables are best; 
toys and kindergarten materials are 
necessary. Every phase of first-grade 
work has its beginnings in kinder- 
garten activities, therefore we should 
set the first-grade stage. 

Let us consider the three R’s and 
their kindergarten connection. In 
kindergarten the children find the 
number present, string their colored 
wooden beads numerically, and _ bal- 
ance their block construction. They 
are unknowingly doing simple addi- 
tion in solving the small practical 
problems that arise daily. In the 
first grade the same method is used at 
first. The children see number prob- 
lems as a reality. Of course the 
written symbol is introduced, but 
education never stands still. Read- 
ing, taught by modern methods, has 
its start in the kindergarten. ‘There 
the children learn to recognize their 
names and the names of familiar 
objects. The first grade of today util- 
izes this normal interest and reading is 
based on everyday experiences as 
well as recognition by sight. Writing 


is a game of symbols which has, .its 
start in manuscript writing or print- 
ing. This is used in kindergarten 
when the children print their names 
and signs for objects. So we find in 
the school that has no kindergarten, a 
certain amount of kindergarten work 
is imperative in order to start the 
required first-grade work in a normal, 
happy way. 


kindergarten activities 
have been welcomed in the first grade. 
Kindergarten songs, rhythms, the toy 
orchestra, and musical games are 
participated in with equal joy and 
success. Kindergarten-level poems 
and stories are read and dramatized. 
Games are practically the same, as 
are also the schoolroom toys. First- 
grade excursions for community-life 
and nature study, as well as holiday 
celebrations, coincide with those of 
the kindergarten. The morning 
program follows a normal kinder- 
garten schedule; prayer, hymn, plans 
for the day and division into work 
groups. The detail in the first-grade 
is slightly different but the principle 
is the same. Kindergarten handwork 
and art materials are important. Using 
the hand to express thought is one of 
the greatest innovations of modern 
grade teaching. First-graders illus- 
trate their reading lessons, make a 
wall frieze, originate stories and carry 
on projects. 

Character education offers impor- 
tant kindergarten-primary integra- 
tion. Establishing self-confidence, co- 
operation, thoughtfulness, courtesy, 
obedience, honesty, accuracy, initia- 
tive, orderliness, kindness, the ability 
to use leisure time to good advantage, 
to live successfully with one’s neigh- 
bors; in short, by means of a miniature 
school society to fit children for 
citizenship, are basic kindergarten 
principles. These are first-grade 
objectives, also. 

Here are some typical happenings 
in my first-grade room. At the sound 
of a tiny musical bell the children seat 
themselves, empty-handed, in the cir- 
cle. This is a rule always obeyed. 
We have only a few simple rules made, 
one by one, as the need arises. There 
is no confusion of orders to upset the 
group and we have an understanding 
from the first day that we shall keep 
these rules. The children act as 
leaders in many quick drills and games. 
The class divides into groups; some 
go to tables to work with their friends, 
not back to back as in days past. 
The children going to the reading 
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circle are self-governed; they appoint 
a child to pass necessary materials 
and one to place chairs. Some child 


from the group at the tables goes 


THE FIRST-GRADE LIBRARY 
CORNER IS THEIRS FOR 
FREE USE 


voluntarily to get work materials for 
our little crippled boy. This phys- 
ically handicapped youngster has un- 
consciously developed fine character 
traits in his friends. 

With the recent change in labor 
conditions, fewer working hours leav- 
ing more leisure time, children of today 
need to learn how to make creative 
use of the time that will be theirs in 
the future. A child in my room fin- 
ishes his work at a table; he goes 
quietly to find some new occupation. 
An excellent book collection in our 
library corner is his for the asking; 
crayons, scissors, paper, and paste are 
available. The kindergarten princi- 
ple of self-government makes such 
freedom for the child a possibility. 


associated with char- 
acter education is our project work, 
which has its roots in kindergarten 
theory and practice. 

The mid-winter project for my 
group of lively first-graders who. had 
no kindergarten experience, and who 
numbered thirty-six, had to be simple. 


But one day we were discussing a 
problem close to the lives of us all. 
Our home town, Coxsackie, is twenty- 
two miles from Albany; how could we 
get to Albany? Thus our project, 
Travel, presented itself. 

First the children arranged the sand 
box to represent a road and the Hud- 
son River. They brought toys, minia- 
ture buses, cars, planes and boats to 
demonstrate possible means of getting 
to Albany. Then came the free-time 
work when boats began to appear. A 
block engine was built, the bulletin 
board was changed daily to make 
room for free-hand drawings, and a 
small bulletin was made for free 
cuttings illustrating modes of travel. 
Suddenly the class came to a decision. 
“Let’s make a train! A real train!’ 

The engine-cab and coal car were all 
that they planned to build at first 
but soon they needed a coach so that 
“more than one can ride at a time.” 
The materials used were either brought 
from home, found in the school store- 
room for left-overs, or requested. The 
school janitor was patient with our 
rummaging and his interest was only 
second to that of the children. The 
only expense was paint, this because 
quickly-drying paint was more sat- 
isfactory in a room of limited space. 
These children, from five to seven 
years old, accomplished all but two 
small jobs themselves; they could not 
fasten on the smoke stack as a hole 
had to be drilled in the metal oil drum; 
and they asked for help in spacing the 
windows. The planing, measuring, 
sawing, drilling, hammering, and paint- 
ing were all done by the class. 

Clear thinking and the ability to 
work together are two of the most 
desirable traits which we have dis- 
cussed. These youngsters worked 
under their foreman, a different fore- 
man chosen by the group, as the 
occasion demanded. The wheels of 
the cab presented a problem but one 
of the boys got a plank to support the 
packing box, and solved that diffi- 
culty. He was the next foreman, by 
choice of his fellow workers who 
appreciated his ability. The bell was 
wired through a hole drilled in the 
cab so that the engineer could ring it 
from the inside. The coach was sup- 
ported by a wooden box, sawed in two 


and placed, one-half under each end 


of the packing box because, “This box 
isn’t high enough.’’ Cardboard was 
added to the bottom of the coach box 
to make up for the lack in depth. 
The headlight was an old truck 


reflector, the smoke stack was waste 
from the chemistry room, the bell 
came from a barn. Ropes fastened 
the scale-frame chassis to the cab; a 
hole was sawed in the lower front of 
the cab to allow the engineer to 
stretch his legs into the oil-drum 
boiler. Good clear thinking marked 
this ingenious construction on the 
part of the children. 

With the completion of their train, 
the work of the little builders was 
over temporarily. But as a result of 
their work, not only was there a gain 
in reading done for research, in the 
arithmetic they learned through meas- 
uring and planning but, far more 
important, the foundations of char- 
acter were unconsciously laid. The 
joy of cooperation, accuracy, good 
fellowship, constructive thinking, pride 
in a job well done, and their respect 
for others should stand by them 
always. 

This year our kindergarten-primary 
integration came about through the 
train project. Next year it may be 
different. More advanced work in 
projects is possible when the first 


HELPFULNESS TO ONE ANOTHER 
MEANS CHARACTER EDUCATION 


grade applies its knowledge of 
basic subjects. But the fact re- 
mains that project teaching involves 
kindergarten principles applied to 
grade work. 
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Puppets 


Christmas Shadow 


By KATHARINE DANIELS 


Or third-grade group had the 
pleasure of witnessing a performance 
given by the Red Gate Shadow Pup- 
pets, manipulated by a group of 
players from New York City. The 
show was so thoroughly enjoyed that 
the children wanted to see what they 
could do in a much simpler way with 
cardboard puppets. 

As it was about a month before 
Christmas, we decided to work up a 
play about Santa Claus’ workshop, 
which would give the children a 
chance to make many movable toys. 

A screen was first made by stretch- 
ing unbleached cotton over a frame, 
then giving it two coats of white shel- 
lac. ‘The screen was nailed on orange 
crates as the accompanying picture 
shows. The girls made a gingham 
curtain to cover the top and sides, 
and burlap was hung at the bottom so 
that a miniature stage resulted. 

The puppets were drawn by the 
entire class and the best ones were 
chosen to be made of cardboard. The 
movable parts were jointed with 
fasteners, and umbrella stays were 
sewed on so that the children could 
move them without their hands show- 
ing. For example, an elephant’s head 
was jointed and one stay sewed to the 
elephant and the other to the head. 

As each puppet was being made it 
was held close behind the window cur- 
tain in the sunlight to show the effect 
of the shadow. When the puppets 
were all finished they were manipu- 
lated from behind the screen by chil- 
dren holding them to the screen by 
the end of the umbrella stays. 

A light behind them gave the effect 
of shadow to the audience in front. 
The light was made strong by placing 
a 60-watt bulb through a twelve-inch 
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box lined with zinc, which reflected 
the light on to the screen. 


Tix following puppets were made 
for the play: 


A Seated Santa Claus—jointed arm 

A Boy—movable legs 

Wee-Wee the Elf—movable legs 

Jack-in-the-box—made separately to 
jump out of the box 

Dog—jointed legs 

Elephant—movable head and trunk 

Giraffe—movable head and neck 

Ball—made to bounce 

Train 

Pig—movable tail 

Duck—jointed head—says “‘Quack”’ 

Trolley Car 

Boat—flag waves 

Bird—movable wings 

Milk Wagon and Horse—moves 

Lamb—moves 

Clown—turns somersaults 

Airship 

Prancing Horse—jointed legs 

Rocking Horse—rocks with elf seated 
on it 

Mickey Mouse—jointed legs 

Teddy Bear—jointed legs 

Clowns—four made to march together 

Doll—movable arms, says ““Mama”’ 

Doll Carriage 


Arrer the children had grown 
skilful in working the puppets, the 
following play was given for the 
entire school. Four children were 
seated behind the screen, two to work 
the puppets, and two to read the parts 
of Santa and the little boy. While 
the toys were performing, appro- 


A COTTON FRAME, SHELLACKED, 
WAS FASTENED TO ORANGE 
CRATES 


priate music was played on the piano. 
Since it was a different type of drama- 
tization it was greatly enjoyed by the 
audience and participants as well. 


Bobby’s Visit to Santa’s 
Workshop 


SCENE 


(Tro window frames pasted on 
screen. SANTA is seated at left of stage 
hammering a toy. A boy enters from 
right of stage.) 


Santa: Good morning, Bobby. 
What would you like for Christmas? 

Bossy: I don’t want something for 
myself. I’m looking for two toys. 
One is for my little sister and the 
other is for a sick boy I know. 

Santa: Well, well, Bobby. I am 
glad to hear you say you are hunting 
for toys for others. I know we have 
something nice for you to give them. 
I’ll call Wee-Wee and he can show 
you what we have in our factories. 

(Santa whistles. Er enters.) 
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SANTA: Wee-Wee, this little boy 
wants to choose a toy for a sick boy 
and his own baby sister. Bring out 
some of the toys and show him how 
they work so that he can choose. 

WEE-WEE: O. K., Santa. 
want any special one first? 

SANTA: Well, let’s see the Jack-in- 
the-box first. He won’t behave if he 
knows he’s left to the last. Sit right 
over there, Bobby, and you can see 
all of the toys. 

(Bossy goes to right of stage and sits 
on stool. WEE-WEE bows again and 
dances off. Returns with Jack-in-the- 
box. Makes itjump and squeal. Music 
on piano.) 

Bossy: No, that would scare the 
little boy. 

SANTA: All right. 
in some other toys. 

(WEE-WEE brings in, one at a time, 
the dog, the train, the elephant, the ball 
which he bounces, the giraffe, and the 
pig. As music is played on the paino, 
each do mechanical movements.) 

SANTA: Bring in the duck next. 
He can give a beautiful quack. 

(WEE-WEE goes out, calls back to 
SANTA): I can’t find the duck, Santa, 
I think he’s hiding again. 

SANTA: Well, bring in some other 
mechanical toy. That duck’s always 
getting into mischief. 

(WEE-WEE brings in trolley car. 


Do you 


Wee-Wee, bring 


While he is showing the car the duck 
quacks off stage.) 

SANTA: Ho, Ho! There’s the duck. 
Go get the trouble-maker before he 
hides again. 

(WEE-WEE brings in the duck who 
struggles to get away, quacking all the 
time.) 

Bossy: I’m afraid I couldn’t take 
that duck. He’s always running away 
and hiding. 

SANTA: We have many more toys. 
You don’t have to choose yet. Bring 
in some more, Wee-Wee. 

(WEE-WEE brings in the boat, the 
milk wagon, the lamb, the clown, the 
airship, and the bird, who all perform 
to music.) 

Bossy: Have you any horses? 

SANTA: Where’s that prancing horse 
we have? Go in the animal factory, 
Wee-Wee, and see if you can find him. 

WEE-WEE (returns with a rocking- 
horse): They’re still painting the 
prancing horse, Santa. Here is the 
rocking-horse, though. 

(WEE-WEE sits on the horse and 
rocks him.) 

Bossy: The little boy is sick in bed. 
I’m afraid he couldn’t ride that. 

SANTA: Bring in Mickey Mouse. 
Perhaps he would like him. 

(WEE-WEE brings in Mickey Mouse 
who does alittle hopping dance to music.) 

Bossy: He’s very nice. I might 
take him but I would like to see more. 


(WEE-WEE brings in teddy bear who 
kicks with one foot to music.) 

Bossy: I like him, too. Before I 
decide, have you any circus clowns? 

SANTA: Sure enough. I forgot 
them, Wee-Wee; go and see if the 
clowns have finished practicing march- 
ing. 

(WEE-WEE brings in clowns who 
march together.) 

Bossy: Oh, I like them best. I'll 
take those to the little boy. Have 
you any doll’s things for a little girl? 

SANTA: I'll show you the two nicest 
gifts we have, and you may take them 
both if you like. Bring them in 
Wee-Wee, the curly-haired doll. and 
the carriage. 

(WEE-WEE brings in a doll who 
raises her arms and says “Mama.” 
Takes doll out and pushes in carriage.) 

Bossy: Oh, I know my sister would 
like those. How much do they cost? 

SANTA: Ho, ho! Who ever heard of 
paying for anything in Santa’s work- 
shop? You just leave it to me and 
I'll see that they go to the right place 
on Christmas night. 

Bossy: Oh, thank you, Santa. 
Good-bye, I'll see you again next 
Christmas. (BoBBy exits.) 

SANTA: Good-bye, Bobby. A 
Merry Christmas to you. 

(SANTA goes back to whistling and 
hammering.) 


December Midnight 


They say a curse of steel is on this isle, 


By CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


Where rivets swarm amid encrusted stone, 
Yet, gazing here at midnight’s dark profile 
Across ten thousand thrusts of starlit tile, 


I think of Beauty on a Gothic throne. 


Beyond this bastion a beacon’s grope 
In the immense basilica of night 
Pierces like prayer, a burnished spear of hope; 
And there are ancient signs on heaven’s slope 


For men to read in masonry’s despite. 


I say these summits, like the Matterhorn, 
Shield in their crevices the roots of bloom. 


God in the Ghetto will not be forsworn; 


And Sharon’s gentle Rose dared to be born 
In a dark city where there was no room. 


Reprinted by permission of the ‘New York Times” 
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THE THEATER WAS A CENTER OF GREAT INTEREST IN OUR CLASSROOM 


Lets Give a Puppet Play 


By LeVON POQUET 


Ors: classroom puppet play de- 
veloped naturally since almost every 
year Tony Sarg brings his marionettes 
to town. But in a community where 
puppets are unfamiliar or only slightly 
known the teacher may develop a 
situation for motivating a puppet 
play. 


Early in the fall one of my third- 
grade girls suggested that we use pup- 
pets to dramatize a story we had read. 
Many times previously we had made 
simple cardboard puppets to act some 
of our original plays or to retell stories, 
so a majority of the children were 
familiar with this medium. It had 
been my desire for several years to 
work out a complete puppet show so I 
took this opportunity to carry out my 
plan. 


Hand puppets, made from crepe 
paper, were constructed since they 
would be easier for eight-year-olds to 
manipulate as well as construct. We 
had on hand many old crepe-paper 
costumes which we cut up and used as 
a base for the head, finishing it with 
apricot-colored crepe paper to give a 
flesh appearance. The girls brought 
to school many old dolls’ wigs which 
we used to advantage, although cotton 
yarn or rope could be used. 


Mi and directions for 
these hand puppets: 


1 round stick, size of a twenty-five 
cent piece, and 12 inches long. 


Note: Puppets and marionettes are 
becoming increasingly effective in the 
schools as a medium for teaching read- 
ing, creative art, language, and speech. 
We have published several articles on 
puppetry and shall hope to present 


other phases of the subject as we 


receive original projects that 
proved valuable. 

Miss Poquet's article from her work 
in Hinsdale, Illinois, offers unique 
motivation. 


have 


1 round stick, size of a nickel, and 12 
inches long 

Y-inch strips of flesh-colored crepe 
paper 

10 invisible hairpins 

paste (lots of it) 

cloth 24” x 12” 

needles, darning-needle and thread 

strong cord 


Wrap the crepe paper around the 
large stick tightly until it covers four 
inches of the stick. Then begin put- 
ting layers of paste and crepe paper on 
until the head is the desired size and 
the shape of a head and neck. Model 
eyes and a nose while the head is still 
moist. Let the head dry, paint the 
face and take the head off stick. 


Drrecroxs for Making Puppet 
Hands: 


First the hairpins are wrapped 
and pasted with crepe paper, then 
left to dry. Wrap the smaller stick 
tightly with crepe paper and paste 
just as in making the head. Let each 
finger dry. Take the smaller stick 
and wrap tightly with crepe paper for 
about three inches. Alternate layers 
of paste and crepe paper, place fingers 
on the hand with enough crepe paper 


pasted on to bind together. Dry 
and remove from stick. 
Directions for Dress: 
The dress is made _ butterfly 


fashion with sleeves a trifle longer 
than one’s fingers. Whip hand to 
sleeves of dress. Whip the neck of 
the head to the neck of the dress. 
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ALL HAD A SHARE IN CONSTRUCTING THE PUPPETS AND THE THEATER 


The length of the dress when the head 
is on should reach one’s elbow. 


No sooner was a head moulded 
and dried than everyone became eager 
to make the figure seem real. The 
girls also brought remnants of cloth 
which they cut and sewed into dresses, 
furnishing a body for the head and 
hands. These dresses were whipped 
on and, then, such excitement! It 
was difficult to put the fascinating 
figures down. 


The next problem after making the 
puppets was constructing the stage 
and scenery. For several art lessons 
we drew interiors of houses, and still 
other lessons were spent on forest 
scenery before we felt capable of 
making drops. ‘Those who made the 
best drops on small sheets of practice 
paper were allowed to sketch them on 
huge sheets of bogus paper, and con- 
structive criticism was offered by the 
class. Finally the scenery artists were 
allowed to paint the results with 
pastel paint. 


The janitor made the stage but the 
boys painted it purple while the girls 
made golden cambric curtains to 
show our Madison School colors. 
These curtains were hung and then 
the stage was set for the play. 


We cast the story of “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs’ for our play. 
This play afforded action and also 
many characters. Robert became so 
agile with his fingers that Captain 


Hans could draw out the sword from 
his belt and brandish it over his head 
while he threatened to kill Snow White. 
The latter dried her tears on her skirts 
to add realism to the play. 


Our entire production proved as 
satisfactory as I wished it to and, best 
of all, we have grown to appreciate 
this delightful art. From this has 
grown such a deep interest that several 


of the boys are making real marionettes 
and have as their goal the production 
of “Hansel and Gretel,’’ using the music 
from the opera. 


There are distinct values in 
schoolroom puppetry. The produc- 
ing of a puppet play allows for much 
creative work and presents excellent 
results in teaching children to 
assume responsibility. Manipulating 
a puppet or a marionette becomes so 
fascinating that children lose them- 
selves in the art of making their char- 
acters come to life. 


In dramatization, the direct atten- 
tion of the audience does not always 
develop a child to the best advantage; 
a timid child becomes more timid and 
some children develop an egotistical 
manner. The child may not correctly 
interpret the audience’s reaction; he 
believes he is the cause of the laughter 
or interest of the audience instead of 
the character in which he is clothed. 
In handling a puppet or marionette 
the. child is secondary to the puppet 
and he realizes that it is the artistry or 
skill in his manipulation that is being 
enjoyed. This is the outcome which 
should be the result of any unit of 
work. 


FREE ORAL EXPRESSION DEVELOPED NATURALLY 
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The Old Bushel Basket. A Christmas 


Fairy Play 


Adapted from a Swedish Folktale by Gladys Spicer Fraser 


Th Old Bushel Basket’’ forms a 
part of a cycle of folktales about the 
household familiar in Sweden, rugged 
land of the ancient gods, of witches 
and wizards, trolls and giants, berg- 
folk and dwarfs. 

The Nisse of Sweden is the counter- 
part of the domestic spirits of other 
lands; the Brownie of England, the 
Kaukas of Lithuania, the Domovoy of 
Russia, the Kobold of Germany, and, 
like them, he once may have been 
associated with the cult of the dead. 
His holiday gifts of porridge, sweet 
cakes and ale may be survivals of 
offerings to the deceased who, accord- 
ing to popular fancy, return on Christ- 
mas Eve to visit the abode of the 
living. However true these specula- 
tions may be, the ancient folk-lore of 
Sweden abounds in tales of the little 
gray man, and belief in him persists 
to the present day, despite the rise of a 
new faith and the growth of new ideas. 


Orcs on a time there was a 
Swedish farmer named 


who owned a fine barn. Nothing 
on the place went right, however, 
since the farmer never bothered to 
put out butter or any tasty bit in 
the holiday porridge for 

the little fairy who dwelt in the 
stable and looked after the welfare 
of the whole household. Because 
the farmer neglected the Nisse, he 
grew so poor that he had to sell the 
farm to strangers and move away. 
Not until the Nisse told his friend 
the hired man, about the old bushel 
basket, did the careless farmer and 
his wife 

prosper enough to buy back the old 
farm. Then they were so grateful 
to the Nisse that on Christmas Eve 
they set out a bowl of rice porridge, 
flavored not only with butter, but 
with cinnamon and sugar as well. 
And the Nisse clapped his hands 
with joy and invited 


THE OTHER NISSES OF THE NEIGH- 

to slide down the chimney and share 
his Christmas feast. 


Costumes and Properties 


Nits. Full white shirt, sleeveless 
green waistcoat piped with red. Tight, 
light tan trousers coming just below 
the knees. Red woven garters fin- 
ished with pompons. Blue stockings, 
low black shoes. The costume is 
patched and worn. 

GustaF. Dark blue waistcoat and 
coat coming to just below the knees. 


Red pipings and brass buttons. Tight 
yellow trousers, red garters. Soft, 
wide-brimmed black hat. White 
stockings and low black shoes. 
SOLVEIG. Full-sleeved, white 
blouse, gathered into tight wrist- 
bands. Full, long, dark blue skirt. 


Red, narrow-backed bodice with red 
lacings. Apron with red, green, black 
and white perpendicular stripes. 
Blue-and-white woven girdle finished 
with red pompons and tied at the left 
side of the waist. White kerchief, 
pointed behind and fastened in front 
with a large silver pin. White stock- 
ings, low black shoes. 

THe Nissé. ‘Tight-fitting gray 
tunic and trousers. Red peaked cap 
and red pointed shoes. Long gray 
beard. 

THE FIREPLACE. The fireplace in 
the corner of the room is constructed 


ing it. 


of compo-board. It is square in 
shape, one corner projecting into 
the room. The fire of wood is laid 
on an open shelf about two feet from 
the floor. A black iron pot is sus- 
pended over the fire by a crane. On 
the narrow ledge above the fireplace 
are peasant bowls, a brass candle- 
stick and an ale mug. The chimney 
slopes upward toward the wall. 

The fireplace is painted white, but 
is well blackened within and around 
the edges. 


Act I 
THE NISSE’S ADVICE 


(Scene: At dusk, in the courtyard of 
an old Swedish farm. THe NISsSE, 
with his red cap perched rakishly over 
one eye, is Sitting on a rail fence, 
munching a big red apple. Near THE 
NIssE stands Nis, the hired man, 
whittling a stick and nervously puffing a 
pipe. The two are deep in conversa- 
tion.) 

Nis (wistfully): It surely is lonely 
enough at the new place without you, 
my little friend, to chat with and give 
me advice. The work is harder, too, 
what with the stony ground and one 
less ox to pull the plough. 

THE NISSE (cocking his head imp- 
ishly): What, pray tell, happened to 
the ox? Things don’t seem to be 
going very well with Master Gustaf 
since he sold the old farm. 

Nits (downheartedly): The ox took 
sick and died mystetiously the night 
we left here. Things are going from 
bad to worse now-a-days. My wages 
are almost nothing, and as for food, 
we had little enough to eat in the 
autumn. (THE NissE nods his head 
vigorously.) But now we don’t even 
get dried herring once a week! 

THE NISSE (taking a huge bite from 
the apple, and replying with his mouth 
full): This apple is surely a tasty bit, 
friend Nils. Thanks again for bring- 
The Master and Mistress 
always were stingy. They did not 
mean harm. Only Mistress Solveig 
never did believe in giving me rice 
pudding made with milk. And as for 
putting butter into it, she thought 
that was an extravagance. I'd have 
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had a sorry time of it if it hadn’t been 
for the butter I licked off the churn 
dasher and the milk stolen from the 
cows at night, to say nothing of the 
sweet buns you sneaked to me of a 
Sunday. You always were good to 
me, and I hate to see you suffer now. 
(Thoughtfully pulling his beard.) 

By the beard of Thor, I have an 
idea! I—have—an—I-D-E-A! 

(He jumps from the fence and runs 
around Nis with a gay, skipping step. 
Nuts takes his pipe from his mouth and 
stares at THE NISSE in wonder.) 

Nuts (excitedly): What is it? 
is it? What is your idea? 

THE NissE (mischievously pulls on 
Nits garter and jumps up and down, 
saying in a sing-song tone): Behind 
the kitchen stove at the old farm 
lies a bushel basket. Bid Master 
Gustaf come to the new owner and 
say, “Good neighbor, I’ve come to 
fetch away my old bushel basket that 
stands behind the kitchen stove.” 

Nis (impatient and disappointed) : 
What could we want with that old 
basket? That was one thing so bad 
that even we, poor as we are, gladly 
left it behind. 

THE NIsseE (tossing his cap into the 
air and catching it): Never mind! 
Never mind, Nils! Do just as I say. 
Hooray! Hooray! Mind my word. 
You never will be sorry that you fol- 
lowed the Nisse’s advice. (Laughter 
and voices sound in the distance. Some- 
one begins fiddling the popular Swedish 
Dal Dance.) 

Nits (proudly watching THE NISsSsE, 
who performs grotesque antics in the 
moonlight, which gradually floods the 
scene. Suddenly he feels cheered and 
hopeful and exclaims): I'll mind your 
words, Nisse! I'll do as you say. 
Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! Hark, I 
hear the farm hands dancing! 

(At the close of Act 1, use the Dal 
Dance from ‘Folk Dances from Old 
Homelands” by Elizabeth Burchenal. 
G. Schirmer, Inc. The part of the 
dance suggested is the Men’s Solo, 
described in full under Figure 11, 
Page 85. THE NISSE copies his steps 
with labored and amusing exaggeration.) 


What 


Act Il 
HIDDEN GOLD 


(Scene: A meagerly furnished room. 
Above the blackened hearth hangs an 
old iron pot. On the rude table stand 
three coarse bowls and mugs. SOLVEIG 
hovers over the pot, now and then wiping 
her eyes with the corner of her soiled 
apron. GUSTAF, seated at one end of 
the table, is drearily mending a piece of 


broken harness. Outside, Nis’ merry 
whistle is heard coming nearer and 
nearer.) 

GustaF (looking up from his work): 
Well, well, I must say it is good to 
have Nils happy again! This is the 
first time I have heard him whistle 
since we moved from the old place. 

SOLVEIG (wiping her eyes): I am 
sure I don’t know what he finds to 
whistle about! If we don’t set a 
better table, Nils will be leaving us 
soon. 

GustaF (sighing deeply, as he con- 
tinues his work): That is true, wife. 
I don’t know what we shall do with- 
out the boy, either. He is such a fine, 
faithful fellow. 

Nits (suddenly bursts into the 
room and speaks breathlessly): Master! 
Mistress! Guess whom I saw last 
night! 

GustTaF (regarding Nus_ kindly): 
From the looks of your eyes, lad, I 
guess you saw Karen! Did she say 
“Yes” this time? 

Nixs (d/ushing deeply): No, Master, 
’twas not Karen, but the Nisse I saw! 

SOLVEIG: The Nisse! And what are 
you running back to the old place to 
see him for? (Displeased.) We don’t 
want the Nisse to follow us here. He 
is one less mouth to feed since we 
moved away! 

GustaF (not heeding SOLVEIG’s words, 
he speaks indulgenily to Nis): The 
Nisse is a good little man, only he 
never did bring us much luck. You 
and he always were fast friends, lad. 
Was it the Nisse who made you 
whistle so gaily this morning? Tell us 
what he had to say. 

NILs (coming to Gustar’s side and 
speaking earnestly): Master Gustaf, 
the Nisse said, ‘“‘Behind the kitchen 
stove at the old farm lies a. bushel 
basket. Bid Master Gustaf come to 
the new owner and say, ‘Good neigh- 
bor, I’ve come to fetch away my old 
bushel basket, that stands behind the 
kitchen stove.’ 

SOLVEIG (flying into a rage): The 
Nisse told Gustaf to fetch back the 
old basket, did he? That he shall 
not do, with my consent! Beg back 
the old broken basket, indeed! Make 
ourselves a laughing stock to the rich 
folk at the old place! 

GustaF (pulls his beard thought- 
fully for a moment and then speaks 
slowly): There surely is no harm in 
following the Nisse’s advice, Solveig. 

NILS (impatiently plucking GuSTAF’S 
sleeve): Come, Master Gustaf, let 
us start at once. 

SOLVEIG (speaking angrily as GUSTAF 
rises and prepares to follow Nus): 


Yes, I suppose you two will do just as 
that foolish Nisse says, in spite of 
anything I can say! (Pushing the 
men toward the door.) Go on, both of 
you, then, and get it over with. Let 
the rich man see our want! 

GustaF (patting SoLvEIc’s arm re- 
assuringly as he leaves the kitchen, led 
by the eager NiLs): We may as well 
try everything, wife. One thing is 
sure. Our luck cannot be much 
worse than it is! 

Nits (from the doorway): Hurry, 
Master, let us hurry! (GustaFr and 
NILS wave back at the angry SOLVEIG 
and start down the road, toward the old 
farm.) 

SOLVEIG (left alone, she speaks in a 
discouraged tone): Leaving me to do 
all the work, while they chase back 
to the old farm for a broken bushel 
basket! Nothing but drudgery and 
poverty ever since we came to this 
place! And now we are so poor that 
there isn’t enough to eat! Yet I am 
supposed to feed those men. I don’t 
wonder Nils is so restless. When he 
goes, there will be nobody to help. 
And now that the ox is dead and the 
cow don’t give milk, I am sure I don’t 
know where we can turn for help. 
(She wipes her eyes and stirs the kettle 
viciously. After a time GusTaF returns 
with Nis at his heels. In Gustar’s 
hand is an old bushel basket. He 
speaks cherrily.) 

GustaF: Well, here we are back 
again, Solveig. I hope you have 
enough soup for two hearty men! 

SOLVEIG (she looks up lisilessly, then 
bursts into tears at the sight of the old 
bushel basket. She drops the ladle 
angrily): So we have come to this! 
We are so poor that you have to go 
back to the rich man and beg him for 
that worthless thing! (In sudden fury 
she snatches the basket from her 
husband’s hands and shakes it. At 
her touch, the basket falls apart and a 
quantity of gold. pieces jingle over the 
floor.) 

SOLVEIG (speaks slowly and wonder- 
ingly, as she looks at the gold): 
Gold! Gold! How came it there? 

GustaF (in glad amazement): Sol- 
veig! Wife! Good luck has come to 
us! 

Nis (suddenly laughing and waving 
the basket around): Ho, Master, it’s 
the Nisse. Mistress, Mistress, it’s the 
work of the Nisse! 

SoLvEIG (dumbfounded): The Nisse? 

GustaF (nodding his head thought- 
fully): Aye, wife, it is the Nisse’s work 
we see in our kitchen. He told Nils 
to have me bring this old basket home. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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THE SHEPHERDS 


From “The Saintons Go to Bethlehem,’ by Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell. Courtesy, The,Macmillan 


Company, New York. 


Choosing the 
Christmas Story 


A Symposium by Story Specialists 


| ALWAYS read the chapter in 
Dickens’ ‘“‘Christmas Carol’’ in which 
the immortal Cratchits eat their 
Christmas dinner, just about two 
weeks before Christmas comes. Then 
I approached the holiday in the proper 
spirit, for Dickens has the very spirit 
of Christmas. 

—May LAMBERTON BECKER, 


Editor, ‘‘Books for Young People,’ New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Taz Other Wise Man” by Henry 
Van Dyke is the best Christmas story 
I know. First of all, behind the story 
proper, or as a prologue so to speak, is 
the luxurious opening setting which 
offers an artistic contrast to the 
narrative itself. The story rises to a 
climax; in fact, it has three climaxes 


before the final one, and in each we 
have a difficult situation dealt with in 
the restrained manner of the New 
Testament. Both style and content 
have the feeling of other-wordliness 
that carries on the Biblical story and 
has, consequently, the correct Christ- 
mas spirit. And, finally, the story 
has that quality essential to any good 
story, sincerity; it rings true. 
—EDNA JOHNSON, 


Assistant Professor of English, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Fix many years there was reason 
to question the religious conviction of 
the author of the much-loved ‘‘Christ- 
mas Carol.”’ There have been learned 
discussions seeking to discover in the 
published writings of Charles Dickens 


certain evidence that he believed the 
Christ who died and rose again to 
dispel the fear of death was born on 
Christmas Day. Even his personal 
letters and intimate accounts of his 
friends seem to conceal the fact that 
Charles Dickens was a_ professing 
Christian. It may be fairly said that 
Dickens has done more than any one 
man to fashion the genial, merry- 
making Christmas of today. But it 
is a Christmas that we have inter- 
preted as starting after service on the 
25th of December. It makes little of 
the ‘“‘glory to God” in its triumphant 
emphasis on ‘“‘good will among men.” 

Fourteen years ago I was first 
privileged to read the account of the 
birth of Christ in the handwriting of 
Charles Dickens. It was part of an 
unpublished transposition which 
Dickens had written out at length for 
each of his children. It added noth- 
ing to the Gospel and sought merely 
to make the story clearer. The fact 
that the children read the traditional 
narrative of the first Christmas in 
their father’s own handwriting must 
have brought home to them their 
father’s belief and the importance he 
attached to Jesus’ birth in Bethlehem. 
Sir Henry Dickens, who showed me 
the copy his father had written out for 
him, looked upon it as a_ personal 
heritage of such intimate quality that 
he would not let many people see it. 
To the end of his life Sir Henry would 
not consider the publication of this 
evidence of his father’s faith. 

About two years ago this manu- 
script of the “Life of Our Lord” was 
sold by the heirs of Sir Henry Dickens, 
syndicated in English and American 
newspapers and finally put on our 
shelves with the other volumes of 
Charles Dickens. It is a key to the 
proper understanding of Dickensian 
literature. It opens for us ‘‘the closet” 
in which Charles Dickens prayed “‘in 
secret.” 

With this new knowledge of a 
Christ-loving Charles Dickens I would 
suggest a rereading of the ‘Christmas 
Carol” leaving the Christ in it. With- 
out losing the thought of Christmas 
time as Scrooge’s nephew felt it, “A 
kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant 
time,” let Dickens remind us in the 
words of his fiction character that this 
‘“‘good time’’ Christmas is only “Apart 
from the veneration due to its sacred 
name and origin, if anything belong- 
ing to it can be apart from that.” Let 
us note that as the Cratchit family sits 
listening to the reading, with Tiny 
Tim in bed upstairs, Dickens causes 
the mother to break down at the 
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words, ‘‘And he took a child, and set 
him in the midst of them,”’ and let us 
be bold enough to see, as Dickens 
doubtless saw it, the parallel with the 
joy-giving spirit of the helpless Christ 
Child in Bethelem. Dickens himself 
suggests the thought in the words, 
“Spirit of Tiny Tim, thy childish 
essence was from God.” 

In this light the old ‘Christmas 
Carol” becomes a new legend of the 
annual rebirth of the Christ spirit. It 
will help us to say with Scrooge as he 
stood in the dream beside his own 
grave, ‘I will honour Christmas in my 
heart, and try to keep it all the year.” 
And as the truth of an eternal joy 
comes clearer to us we can exclaim 
with him, ‘‘Heaven and the Christmas 
Time be praised for this!”’ 

—Joun Bretr LANGSTAFF, 
St. Edmund’s Church, New York City. 


As for the Christmas story I like 
best and why I chose it, ‘““The Un- 
welcome Gift,” by Julia Burket found 
in “Christmas in Storyland,’’ com- 
piled by Maud VanBuren and Katha- 
rine I. Benns is not only a great 
favorite of mine but is popular among 
older girls and boys. I choose the 
story for its beauty of words and 
meaning. The message is especially 
gratifying in these days of quick 
results and superficial living. The 
lame, stupid, misunderstood little boy, 
Bebelle, has in his soul “the attributes 
of a King.”” Only he who is capable 
of carving justice, mercy, verity, 
lowliness, devotion, patience, courage 
and love on his own scepter is fit to 
rule. 

“Mrs. Goose Hangs Up Her Stock- 
ing,” by Miriam Clark Potter, found 
in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for Decem- 
ber, 1932, is another choice. It is 
always enthusiastically received by 
large and small alike. No doubt it 
is the cozy neighborliness of the story 
that charms. The friendly plotting 
among the small birds and animal folk 
provokes chuckles, for it is filled with 
the delights and fears we all have 
experienced when planning a surprise 
for some appealing character. It is 
the story of giving and sharing as old as 
time, in a crisp, bright new dress and 
one greets it with the same joy that 
one experiences when meeting again 
an old friend. 

—OLEDA SCHROTTEY, 
Director of Plays and Pageants, Girl Scouts. 


Canisruas is my favorite holiday 
time, I have told many stories to 
many children at this season but none, 


I think, that they like better than that 
simple little German story of the 
“Golden Cobwebs,”’ which Sara Cone 
Bryant has included in one of her 
collections. ‘‘Babouscka,’’ retold by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, is well loved 
and I have told it many times to both 
children and adults. 

As for my own particular favorite, 
there is nothing that, in its beauty and 
simplicity, brings the real spirit of 
Christmas to me more clearly than the 
old story of St. Luke—‘‘And she 
brought forth her first born Son and 
wrapped Him in swaddling clothes 
and laid Him in the manger for there 
was no room for them at the inn.” 
The beautifully illustrated version of 
this old tale which was brought out a 
few years ago by Maud and Miska 
Petersham was a distinct addition to 
Christmas literature and certainly an 
inspiration to any story-teller. 

—JOSEPHINE C, DIFFENDERFER, 


Director, Work with Children, Queens Borough 
Public Library, New York City, and Radio 
Story-Teller. 


There are so many lovely Christ- 
mas stories, that it is hard to say 
which is my favorite. Christmas has 
its several sides, all to be considered. 
But “The Wooden Shoes of Little 
Wolf,” by Francois Coppée, un- 
adapted, has such charm of heart 
and Christmas spirit, as well as of 
style, that it is a special favorite of 
mine. 

—FRANCES JENKINS OLCotTT, Author. 


I, my work with children, I find 
that as Christmas stories, the Christ- 
Child legends that tell of his bringing 
happiness to poor, unfortunate chil- 
dren, are more popular than the 
Santa Claus tales. 

Among my many favorite Christ- 
mas stories, I believe I give first place 
to “The Stranger Child,” an old 
German legend, a good: version of 
which is in ‘‘Good Stories for Great 
Holidays’ compiled by Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott. I choose this story be- 
cause children always seem to enjoy 
it. They like to hear of the poor 
little child’s visit with the humble 
woodcutter’s family; of how he was 
welcomed and made _ comfortable. 
They delight in the midnight surprise, 
the beautiful song sung by children 
standing in the snow, clad in sparkling 
silver robes and playing on golden 
harps and lutes; but most of all they 
love the marvelous growth of the small 
bough of the fir trees planted by the 
Christ Child and of the wonderful 
fruit it bore and still bears. 


This story is a favorite because it 
illustrates the true spirit of giving 
which is sharing. 

—CarrieE E, Scott, 


Supervisor, Work with Children, Indianopo- 
lis Public Library, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


7 AM afraid I am not a very good 
person to join your symposium about 
Christmas stories because I don’t have 
favorites. I like so many things and 
I like them all at different times and 
for different reasons. If you asked 
me to choose my favorite Christmas 
story, I would have no idea what to 
write about. 

But I will tell you about one which 
is certainly included in my pet list. 
This is ‘“Tofo Antonio’ by Ruth 
Sawyer. 

I like that just the way I like a 
good friend—without any analysis of 
qualities or performances. I just 
accept it, believe it, trust in it, and 
then I am immensely entertained by it. 
And when I get through I have a sort 
of happy lump in my throat at the 
fineness of those Spanish peasants, 
their sturdiness, their gaiety and 
resource in the face of adversity, and 
their faith that is just as much a part 
of them as breathing. 

And of course Tofio himself is an 
irresistible young man of ten, with his 
big serious eyes looking with such 
longing at the display of little figures 
for the Christmas manger, carrying the 
“little sausage,”’ the goatling that had 
followed him along the trail to the city, 
or singing ““O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” to the Americans at the hotel. 
It is a lovely story with the right feel- 
ing for Christmas, and with drawings 
exactly in the spirit of the text that 
make it a beautiful book to own. 

So I put ‘““Tofio Antonio”’ first in my 
choice of Christmas stories. 


—May MASsSsEE, 


Editor, Junior Books, The Viking Press, 
New York City. 


| a year ago, when I edited 
the collection of Christmas stories 
known as “Christmas,’’ I had not 
given very serious thought to my 
preference in Christmas stories. Then 
I realized that the story I liked particu- 


‘ larly well had not been translated into 


English. It was the story of Good 

Saint Florentin of Alsace and of the 

Christmas tree he prepared for the 

children of the woodcutter.* To get 
(Continued from page 56) 

~ * The Christmas Tree of Good Saint Florentin, told 

in French by L'oncle Hansi in “‘L'Histoire du Bon Saint 


Florentin d’Alsace.”” Also translated in ‘*Christmas”’ 
edited by Alice Dalgliesh. 
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Waiting for 


I, a short time .it would be 
Christmas. What could we do for an 
entertainment? With forty-four chil- 
dren to prepare for sixth grade there 
was little time for extras. This class 
was good in music, so I suggested a 
musical program. But, like all chil- 
dren, they wanted a play. There was 
no time for making costumes so I asked 
the children what they had for suits 
that we could use. One girl had a 
snow-white wig and an old-fashioned 
dress. We decided we could have a 
play with a grandmother spending 
Christmas with all her grandchildren. 
In their spare minutes the children 
looked up various references about 
Christmas. They found out how it 
was celebrated in other lands and how 
we came to have certain customs. 
The children used this material for 
talks in oral English; then we used it 
for writing the following play. 


Waiting for Christmas 
PLAYERS 


Tz Grandmother 
Girls for Granddaughters 
Boys for Grandsons 
Carol Singers 


(Scene: Living room in Alice’s 
home, usual Christmas decorations. The 
front of the classroom was used for a 
stage. There was a door at each end of 
the improvised stage, and a large fire- 
place at left-center. In front of the 
fireplace stood an armchair and foot- 
stool. Near the fireplace was a table 
with packages in holiday wrappings. 
The grandchildren, seated on small chairs 
and cushions, formed a_ semi-circle 
around the fireplace. Some of the chil- 
dren were reading, others were wrapping 


gifts.) 


a (enters door at the 
right. She is dressed in an old-fash- 
ioned gown of stiff black silk. She 
wears a white wig with curls over one 
ear and spectacles. In her hand she 
carries some knitting): Here you are! 


ALICE (rises, meets GRANDMOTHER 
and takes her to the armchair): Oh, 


Christmas. 


Grandmother! I am so glad you asked 
mother to let us stay up late. 


Tom (placing stool for GRAND- 
MOTHER’S feet): How exciting to stay 
up until midnight! 

Kate: I never waited up for Christ- 
mas before. I always had to go to 
bed early. 


GRANDMOTHER: I remember the 
first time I let your fathers and 
mothers watch for the carol singers. 
Your Uncle Jack went to sleep. 


Bos (in surprise): Uncle Jack went 
to sleep? It does not seem possible 
that he was ever a little boy. 


Tom: I always think of Uncle Jack 
in a baseball uniform. 


GRANDMOTHER (knitting as _ she 
talks): Your Uncle Jack went to 
sleep and we had to shake him to 
wake him up. (Children laugh.) 


SALLY: Will the carol singers come 
tonight, Grandmother? 


GRANDMOTHER (looking at clock on 
wall): Yes, they will be here when 
the clock strikes twelve. 


Bos: How did we come to have 
carol singers, does anyone know? 


Betty (turning pages of book): I 
read about it in this book. Long ago, 
in old England, groups of children or 
older people would go out on Christ- 
mas Eve and sing their songs of glad- 
ness. People would invite them into 
their homes and give them good things 


to eat. These singers were called the 
“Christmas Waits.”’ (Hands her book 
to Bos.) 


FRED (trying to hide his yawning): 
Because it seemed such a long time to 
wait for them to come, I guess. 


AuIcE: I think you are right, Fred, 
I feel as if I had been waiting for 
hours now (glancing at clock) and it 
has been just ten minutes. 


JANE: Isn’t it quiet? Makes you 
feel as if the whole world was waiting 
for Christmas. 


GRANDMOTHER: It always seems a 
long time when you are waiting for 
things to happen. Why don’t you 
children recite the poems that you 
have been learning? (Folds her knit- 
ting and puts in on the table.) 


A Play 


By CORA P. EMERSON 


Bos: Why don’t we sing our 
Christmas songs? 

Ann: Oh, Beth! Sing Grandmother 
that song you learned in Italy. 

BETH: I'll sing my song if you will 
say your poem. 

ANN: Of course I will, if May will 
say her part. (May nods her head.) 


(BETH sings a carol. Everyone 
claps.) 
GRANDMOTHER: Very good, Beth. 


(ANN and May recite any poem 
about Christmas.) 


BETH: When I see Jane and Sally 
fussing with those packages it makes 


me think of that poem that Linda 
found. 


SALLY: I know it makes fun of us 
and our exchange of gifts, but go 
ahead and say it, Linda. 


FRED: Yes, do; perhaps it will 
keep the girls from wasting so much 
ribbon and fancy paper. (FRED 
takes package from SAuLy and holds it 
up for the others to see. Package is tied 
with a large red bow.) 


LINDA: It is too near Christmas to 
be saying that poem. I like red 
ribbon myself. (Children laugh.) Ill 
recite Grandmother’s favorite poem 
instead. (Recites first two verses of 
“Christmas Like It Used to Be’ by 
Nixon Waterman.) 


“Christmas like it used to be! 
That’s the thing would gladden me. 
Kith and kin from far and near 
Joining in the Christmas cheer. 
Oh, the laughing girls and boys! 
Oh, the feasting and the joys! 
Wouldn’t it be good to see 
Christmas like it used to be? 


“‘Christmas like it used to be, 
Snows a-bending bush and tree, 
Bells a-jingling down the lane; 
Cousin John and Jim and Jane, 
Sue and Kate and all the rest 
Dressed up in their Sunday best, 
Coming to that world of glee,— 
Christmas like it used to be.” 


GRANDMOTHER: Thank you, Linda. 
FRED: Not so bad, sister. 
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Gieanvsorner: When I was a 
child we did not have Christmas cards. 
We used to send a piece of holly or pine 
with our letters and packages. This 
bit of green was supposed to carry a 
wish for prosperity and happiness. 


MarcGaret (holding up a handful of 
greeting cards): Imagine not having 
any of these to mail. 


FRED: It would save the postman a 
lot of work. 


Mary (looking up from her book): It 
says here that they have a beautiful 
religious ceremony in the Philippines 
at Christmas. 

Joun: Christmas is not a cold time 
there, is it. 

Mary: No, it is like our summer. 
This is what it says: The church 
service begins early in the morning 
and the bells ring for hours. A Fili- 
pino band marches through the streets 
playing Christmas carols. This is fol- 
lowed by a floral procession of chil- 
dren. Here is a picture of the pro- 
cession. (Hands book to JouHN. A 
phonograph record of some carol could 
be played softly during this reading.) 

Bess (who has been turning pages of a 
large book): Here it is. How would 
you like this? (Reads.) Not even 
the most wealthy Spanish children 
have Christmas trees. For toys, they 
have small figures made from clay and 
painted. Sometimes they are figures 
of the animals in the stable, but more 
often it is the figure of the baby Jesus 
in the manger. (Children comment 
softly to each other.) 


YRANDMOTHER: I should like to 
hear you sing, ““Away in a Manger.” 
(Children sing Luther's Cradle Hymn, 
“Away in a Manger.’’) 
GRANDMOTHER: Thank you. (Hands 
book to Roy.) Please read this to us. 


Roy (reads): In Palestine the Christ- 
mas celebration centers around the 
historic Grotto the Nativity. Every 
year thousands of people visit this 
natural cave of limestone on Christmas 
Eve. They go there for religious 
services. Thirty-two lamps hang from 
the ceiling. Rich tapestries cover the 
walls of this mammoth cave. Under 
an altar at the eastern end, a silver star 
shines from the marble sidewalk. ‘This 
is in memory of Christ’s birth, whose 
coming brought peace on earth, good 
will to men. 


Bess: That reminds me of one of our 
carols. 


(Children sing, ‘““Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing.’’) 


Tou: Does anyone know how 
we came to have Christmas trees? 


Sue: I found a story about that in 
this book on Germany. (Reads.) Many 
people think that Germany was the 
first country to have Christmas trees. 
They say that Martin Luther went 
for a walk one clear moonlight night 
just before Christmas. He saw a pine 
tree covered with snow and with stars 
shining back of it. It was so pretty 
that he had a pine tree cut and taken 
to his home. He used little candles 
to represent the stars. 

Roy: That reminds me of another 
song. 


(Children sing, ‘‘The Pine Tree.’’) 


Potty: ““The Pine Tree’ is an old 
German folk song. My book say 
that we owe two of our Christmas 
carolstoGermany. ‘They are Luther’s 
“Cradle Hymn” and “Silent Night.” 


GRANDMOTHER: Shall we sing “Silent 
Night’’? (All sing with GRANDMOTHER.) 


Su: Isn’t it strange to think 
of people celebrating Christmas with 
fireworks? They do in South America. 


Nora: I had rather do what the 
children in the northern part of 
Europe do. Put out a sheaf of grain 
for the birds. 


SuE: I always put out my tree and 
trim it with suet for the birds. 

GRANDMOTHER: Have you _ ever 
heard the original story of Santa Claus? 


CHILDREN: Tell it to us, please. 


GRANDMOTHER: It tells of the good 
Saint Nicholas. He was a Bishop of 
Moya, who lived in the fourth century. 
He did many kind things for the 
children. Later he was known as 
the patron saint of the children. 


FreED: There is time for another 
song. (Children sing, ‘“‘Santa Claus.’’) 


BetH: In Italy, the children expect 
a visit from the good fairy, La Bufana, 
who is a very old woman. She rides 
on a broomstick like the Mother 
Goose we know. 


Roy: Can you imagine Mother 
Goose bringing our Christmas presents? 


ANN: Makes me think of that song 


we learned in school, ‘‘Mother Goose’s: 


Party.” Help me sing it. (Children 
sing.) 
FRANK: I should rather have 


Mother Goose bring my presents than 
Kampus. 


Joun: Who is Kampus? 


FRANK: In Austria, Miklo brings 
the gifts to the good children, but 
Kampus brings sticks to those who 
have been naughty. 


Jack: We are all good at Christmas. 
It is the best time of the year. 


Grace: Jack is thinking of that new 
song about ‘Christmas Time.”’ 

GRANDMOTHER: Sing it. I like 
new songs. Let me take your book, 
Grace, and I'll sing with you. (Sing, 
“Christmas Time.’’) 

GRANDMOTHER: I. see you have 
another Christmas song taken from an 


opera. Do you know that one? 
CHILDREN: It’s our favorite. It 
goes like this. sing, ‘‘Christmas.’’) 


S.: (looking at clock): In five 
minutes the carol singers will be here. 
Lura, read us the legend of the Christ 
Child that you found the other day, 
please. 


LurA (takes up the book and reads): 
On Christmas Eve the Christ Child 
wanders all over the earth seeking 
deserving people; people who are 
kind and thoughtful of others, people 
who have loving hearts. Lighted 
candles are placed in the windows so 
that He will not stumble and fall. In 
the course of his search He visits every 
castle and hut no matter how rocky 
and rough the path may be. 


SuE: I have often wondered why 
people put lighted candles in the 
windows. 


GRANDMOTHER: It is to keep the 
legend of the Christ Child alive in our 
hearts. Come, children (stands up), I 
hear the Waits down the street. 


Sue: Ask them to come in, Grand- 
mother. Alice and I will give them 
something good to eat. 


CHILDREN: Please ask them to come 
in. 

(GRANDMOTHER goes to door on left 
and beckons to the Warts. Children 
move back to stage, talking about Watts. 
Walts enter, dressed in caps, coats, and 
mittens. They clap their hands and 
talk about the cold. Entire group sings 
as many carols as desired to finish 
program.) 


NoTE: The songs, ‘‘Mother Goose’s Party,’ 
‘‘Christmas,’’ and “‘Christmas Time,"’ are from 
the Second Reader, New Educational Music 
Course, published by Ginn and Company. The 
songs, ‘‘The Pine Tree’’ and ‘‘Santa Claus,”’ are 
found in 140 Folk-Songs, Concord Series No. 3, 
published by E. C. Schirmer Music Company. 
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The Editor’s Page 


As I write these words of Holiday 
greeting to our readers, I remember 
with interest and wonder the news- 
paper notice I have just read. An 
account of the great toy fair which is 
an annual event in New York com- 
ments on the fact that there is a radi- 
cal change in the designs and messages 
of this year’s greeting cards. ‘‘Reli- 
gious sentiment is being featured,’ 
says the reporter, ‘‘as it has not been 
in several years. Toy trains and 
automobiles are now stream-lined, but 
there seems to be a return to old- 
fashioned Christmas cards.” 

In this connection I re-read a clip- 
ping that I have kept for many years. 
In England, in the year 1510, there 
was printed a curious accounting in 
the records of The Stationer’s Com- 


pany for amounts paid for a Christmas 
celebration: 


“Item payd to the preacher 
Six shillings, two pence. 
“Item payd to the minstrell 
Twelve shillings. 
“Item payd to the cook 
Fifteen shillings.’’ 


That was a period when religion 
received its due share of respect, but it 
would seem that men kept the season 
with caroling and good cheer as well. 
The spiritual was associated with 
happiness and good cheer. Preach- 
ing, music and feasting were placed in 
the same record of a celebration that 
was profoundly Christian. 


W. lean too much upon words as 
crutches; a word or a phrase may set 
up a whole battery of prejudices and 
fears that may wreck our thinking and 
judgment. So the word religion, dur- 
ing these years of economic upheaval 
and social change has come to be asso- 
ciated in our minds with departure 
from reality, the intangibility of 
dreams. But six shillings for a sermon 
and twelve for a minstrel who could 
sing lusty English carols puts a feeling 
of balance into an overworked word. 
That old-fashioned Christmas cards 
with spiritual messages have returned 
of their own volition, prophesies a 
return of better times and our own 
restoration to former values. 

It has been said that Charles Dickens 
rediscovered Christmas; that he found 
in the festival a new moral background, 
the fact that good cheer and merri- 
ment are not out of keeping with 
Christianity. The old painters of 


religious canvases often took their 
models from the peasantry, or as in 
the case of the Italians clothed their 
Madonnas with the fine raiment and 
lavish colors of the Medicis. Those 
carols which have remained longest 
within the church have the lilt and 
verve in their rhythms of dances. 
Those plants with which we decorate 
our churches and homes at Christmas 
have strong emphatic colors. Even 
our Christmas wrappings express in 
their bright colors and brilliant designs 
the spirit of joy which accompanies 
the truly spiritual act of giving. 

Perhaps we, too, as well as the gift- 
card makers, may put a measure of 
this ancient but modern religious 
feeling into our Christmas celebrations 
in school; less of the material and a 
greater feeling of the mystery of the 
season, its umseen power in swaying 
the minds and hearts of all races and 
peoples for so many centuries. Accept- 
ance of miracles gives them truth. 
The legends of the Christ Child make a 
stronger appeal to childhood than any 
modern stories. We, ourselves, long 
to retreat from the material concerns 
of the Christmas season and find peace 
and joy in its poetry, symbolism and 
music. With the return to a new 
world of old-fashioned picture cards, 
let us also return to that simplicity 
and faith which colors their designs 
and inspires their printing. 


Oru plan of grouping the class- 
room interests of the month around a 
central subject is meeting with wide 
approval. One of our readers writes, 
‘Your issue featuring Indian life saved 
me so much time. I had everything 
I needed right there between two 
covers instead of hunting through 
many books for the material I wanted.”’ 

Following out this plan, the January 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will group ma- 
terial around the two extremes of 
habitat we think about in the winter, 
the North and the South. 

Mrs. Mae Knight Clark, The Cush- 
man School, Miami, Florida, wrote us 
recently about a successful unit of 
study, ‘“‘Wind and Weather,” that her 
fourth grade had enjoyed. We shall 
publish her account of this unit with 
truly beautiful illustrations in the 
January issue. Turning north, ‘“‘Geog- 
raphy of the Month’’ will follow the 
ancient trails of the Vikings into 
modern Norway and Sweden. In this 
geographic series, we are endeavoring 


to present brief, pertinent information 
about present conditions in the coun- 
tries studied. Also of January in- 
terest is “‘A Second-Grade Eskimo 
Travelogue” by Maybelle F. Perkins, 
who contributes this unit in dramatiza- 
tion from her regular classroom work 
in Melrose, Massachusetts. ‘The 
Copper Eskimo. A Primary-Grade 
Unit’ comes to us from the rural 
schools of New Jersey. Jessie Todd 
will contribute five pages of winter art 
work. Her experience in The Labora- 
tory School of The University of 
Chicago gives her unusual qualifica- 
tions for helping the classroom teacher. 


A TESTED project of timely in- 
terest will be “Our Grocery Store 
Taught Health,” by Fannie Stokes, 
from her classroom in the Crew Street 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. She dis- 
covered a new value in the popular 
school-built store project. This 
method of learning from experience is 
presented also in Dr. Wilson’s article, 
‘“‘Number Experiences. Grades One and 
Two.” He draws a sharp distinction 
between artificial number games and 
actual usage of numbers as in life, to 
give real meanings. His accounts of an 
Expense-Book Club will be very helpful. 

We can never have enough help 
with beginning reading. The State of 
Wyoming, through a detailed study of 
reading methods, offers to our readers 
“Creative Reading for Beginners.” 
Methods of composing reading units 
and using them to teach the required 
vocabulary are given. 

“The Safety Party’’ by Carolyn 
Towle and “Ten Little Pennies’ by 
Juanita Cunningham are two short, 
simple January plays. “Living Pic- 
ture Study”’ will present the subject of 
the landscape, illustrated by ‘“‘Winter 
Rest,’”’ Carl Lawless, and suggesting 
means of helping children to appre- 
ciate the winter scene. 

Our popular Mrs. Goose, under the 
guidance of Miriam Clark Potter, will 
have a January adventure with her 
new red petticoat. Frances Margaret 
Fox will contribute also to our story 
pages another of her true tales of the 
Michigan woods. Dorothy Reynolds 
has written us a geography story, 
of the Desert.” 

The hektograph Work Sheets for 
January will fill classroom needs, as 
will also our new Art in Childhood 
pages printed on drawing paper, ready 
for immediate use. 
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Art in Childhood 


From Christmas Themes 
See design pages 27-29 and 32-33 


By VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


Tix true spirit of Christmas lies 
deep in the heart. In celebration of 
the birth of Christ we live, for the 
holiday season at least, very close to 
the spirit. We exchange gifts and 
make feasts, we garnish our homes 
with greenery and place lighted candles 
in our windows. We sing carols in the 
street and set bells ringing in the 
churches, and we gather together in a 
happy home festival about our glowing 
Christmas tree. We give thought to 
others not as fortunate as ourselves, 
and extend our Yuletide joy to them. 

The externals of Christmas, the 
decorative motifs associated with the 
season, follow and express these ideas. 
They include the star that shone over 
Bethlehem, the three wise men riding 
their camels toward the manger, the 
lighted window candle, the bells, and 
the lovely greenery of Christmas; 
holly, mistletoe, wreaths, garlands, 
and of course the Christmas tree. 

So it follows that this month’s art 
study begins with a Christmas green- 
ery map of our country. Have you 
ever wondered where the holly wreath 
that you hang began its life, or in what 
soil your Christmas tree first sent 
down its roots? Perhaps a little 
knowledge of where our Christmas 
greens grow may give children a new 
Christmas interest. 


Hoy which was connected with 
the winter festivals of the Druids, the 
Romans and the early Christians, was 
one of the earliest plants to be culti- 
vated, and there are some three 
hundred varieties. The American 
plant grows naturally in the eastern 
states within sixty miles of the coast, 
from Massachusetts south to Florida 
and Texas, but destructive harvesting 
has so reduced the quantity that this 
section is no longer the principal 
source of commercial holly. The 
growth is now centered around Puget 
Sound where there are some seven or 
more holly ranches. One of these 
alone sells annually more than twenty 
thousand pounds of sprays and over 
seven thousand wreaths. 

Mistletoe, a parasite growth in- 


jurious to the tree upon which it 
fastens itself, is not found in large 
quantities, and almost our entire 
supply comes from North Carolina. 

Wreaths other than holly, and 
material for garlands come from all 
parts of the country and make use of 
local materials. In Vermont, bal- 
sam, princess pine, hemlock and ground 
pine are used. In Oregon, it is the 
Oregon grape, a sort of barberry vine, 
and in California, Toyon, a plant 
resembling holly and doubtless the 
plant that gave Hollywood its name. 
Laurel is common in the east central 
states, bitter-sweet grows in New 
Jersey, asparagus ferns come from the 
South, bayberries from Cape Cod, 
and galax with its glossy leaves grows 
in the Blue Ridge section of North 
Carolina. 


Ai rnoucn Christmas trees did 
not come into general use until after 
1840, more than eight million of them 
are now used in the United States 
each year and more than ninety mil- 
lion bulbs shine upon them. Only a 
small number of these. trees are local 
growths; the balance are handled 
commercially. 

From Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and New York, 
trees are shipped to New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Washington, 
as well as to the smaller cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard. From Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota trees go to 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, and other 
cities of the Middle West. The Paci- 
fic Northwest supplies San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Austin, Phoenix and 
other cities of the Southwest. Cities 
buy Christmas trees in great quantities. 
Duluth, for instance, uses one hundred 
thousand, New Orleans thirty thou- 
sand, Minneapolis and St. Paul three 
hundred thousand. 

In the national parks of Colorado, 
Utah and Arizona a certain number 
of evergreen trees are cut annually for 
thinning the woods, and are sold for 
local use. Many varieties of trees 
are used according to the locality. 
The Northeast and Lake states yse 


balsam firs, white pine occasionally: 
the Middle West uses the Norway 
spruce; the New England states, 
New York and Pennsylvania the black 
and red spruce; the South the Fraser 
fir and the scrub pine; Florida the 
slash pine, the long-leaf pine and the 
white and red cedar; Eastern Texas 
uses cedar and the lodge pole pine. 
Utah cuts annually forty thousand 
local Douglas firs, alpine firs and blue 
spruce. California uses some incense 
cedars. Occasionally the common red 
cedar, the kind used for match boxes, 
is used for Christmas trees; some- 
times arbor vitae and sometimes hem- 
lock although this is less popular 
since it sheds its leaves so quickly. 
More than one and a half million 
trees are shipped out of the state of 
Washington alone, most of these from 
the Puget Sound section. 

The community Christmas tree is a 
popular and spreading custom. Proba- 
bly the first of wide interest was the 
Tree of Light in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, in 1912. 
By 1914 three hundred cities and 
towns had community trees. In Sher- 
man Square, Washington, D. C., the 
President of the United States presses 
a button that turns on five hundred 
bulbs that shine on two thousand 
reflecting jewels. 

The latest development is the living 
Christmas tree, either a large one 
growing on the lawn or a small one 
in a tub. Sometimes the latter can 
be replanted after the holidays as is 
done in rural France, where peasants 
bring the fragrant living evergreens 
into their houses, root and branch, 
for the time of Noel and later return 
them to the forest. 

The Christmas-tree map outlined in 
this department may be colored by 
tinting the states in delicate contrast- 
ing colors of pastel value, and con- 
centrating the bright colors in the 
border. 


A PAPER Christmas tree is an 
interesting activity for the art class, 
giving an opportunity for constructive 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Living Picture Study 


The Christmas picture book has 
become as much a part of the season’s 
expression as barley-sugar candy, mis- 
tletoe and holly. This book is an 
accepted fact; its choice from the 
dazzling Christmas counters gives 
pause to the wisest of St. Nicholas’ 
helpers. When George Cruikshank, 
John Tenniel, Randolph Caldecott 
and Kate Greenaway blazed the trail 
of juvenile book illustration a choice 
was comparatively simple. The later 
contributions of Beatrix Potter, Jessie 
Willcox Smith and Arthur Rackham 
widened the field of selection from 
good material. Picture books by these 
artists have a living popularity be- 
’ cause each artist had a real genius and 
originality of expression; each ‘of 
them understood a child’s need for 
realistic pictures based on their per- 
sonal and daily experiences, touched 
with that fantasy which is realism 
itself in early childhood. From the 
overpowering present-day output, 
some picture books will live. The 
child, himself, is critic and prophet 
without benefit of reviewers. So, if 
we would predict today’s artists who 
will be as popular with tomorrow’s 
children as Cruikshank, Tenniel and 
Beatrix Potter, we have only to watch 
a child’s selection, provided he finds a 
wisely chosen variety of books on his 
nursery table. 

The most successful picture book for 
the young child does not represent 
objects of the outer world in all their 
detail. As a child, in his own pic- 
ture-making, will suggest by a few 
penciled lines, his dog, his mother or 
the sun, so the illustration for his 
book should have the quality of the 
symbolic, logical in design but bor- 
dering on the abstract. As children 
love to compose with blocks, dress a 
wooden doll, so they like best those 
pictures in which they can put a good 
deal of themselves. They like color, 
primary and saturated, with exciting 
touches of gold and silver. The 
symbolic art of the American Indian 
shows this feeling in design, as well as 
the work of the modern Mexican 
artists whose race is close to the primi- 
tive. In spite of the excellence of 
American illustration, those European 
countries which are rich in folk culture, 


PICTURE-BOOK ARTISTS 


Scandanavia, Russia and Austria, are 
producing picture books superior to 
ours in both color and design 
Children’s picture books should be 
chosen from the real work of real ar- 
tists. Those artists who can write as 
well as paint and draw, those who come 
in contact with and know children, or 
who have had a rich youth of their 
own are the producers of enduring 
books. Surveying the whole field of 
modern illustration for children we 
find that the successful picture-book 
artists concern themselves with technic 
only as it relates to the greatest num- 
ber of children and their world. They 
understand the craftsmanship of book- 


making and plan text, layout, type, 
end-papers and binding before the 
drawing is begun. Illustration, thus 
planned, has aimed for and attained a 


_ Simplicity and undiluted book quality 


never before known in the craft of 
book-making. The pictures are a 
part of the spirit of the book. 


PoTTER created the 
tiny book with profuse illustrations 


and little text There are many 
reasons for ‘Peter Rabbit's’ im- 
mortality. Miss Potter knew Peter 


(Continued on page 51) 


Pages 25, 26, and 35 and 36 are 
printed in hektograph ink for repro- 
duction on any gelatine duplicator. 
Each will make 50 to 100 perfect copies. 

Do not mutilate your magazine by 
removing the work sheets for hekto- 
graphing. Fold the magazine back- 
ward with the covers together, and 
the hektograph design page flat open. 
Place the design print on your hekto- 
graph gelatine and apply the pressure 
through the folded magazine pages. 
This will give you a perfect impression 
on the gelatine and your magazine 
will be intact. Allow the sheet which 
has just been transferred to dry 
thoroughly before transferring the 
design on the back of the same sheet. 
This will prevent offsetting on your 
other magazine pages. 

When you have made hektograph 
copies for the class, have each pupil 
cut out the individual designs and 
paste each on a piece of colored con- 
struction paper—some on red, some 
on green or bright yellow. 

Next color the designs. When 
coloring is finished, cut the construc- 
tion paper along the outside lines of 
the design. Punch each design at the 
top, and string with red or green string 
or tinsel cord for hanging on the tree. 

The designs may also be colored 
and mounted on large pieces of con- 
struction paper or light cardboard for 
use as Christmas cards. Or to each 
may be added a standard so that it 
will stand erect as a paper toy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLORING 
NTA CLAUS 
25) 


Face, flesh Bg cheeks and nose, deeper 
pink. Fur, beard and buttons, white. 


Belt, black. 

Gloves, yellow. 

Trousers, red 

Coat, orange. 

Boots, dark brown; Top, li; 
Toys, ‘bright greens, reds, b 


ter brown. 
ue and yellow 


USING THE HEKTOGRAPH WORK SHEETS 


CHRISTMAS TREE 
(Page 26) 
Tree, green. 
Candles, red. 
Flame from Candles, orange. 
Tree Festoons, red and orange. 
Bell, yellow. 
Star, orange. 
Tub, black with red border. 


TOYS—PLATE I. 

(Page 35) 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX: Hands and face, 
flesh; cheeks, red. Tassel, green; other sec- 
tions of hat, red and black stripes; collar 
green; waist, red. 

Box squares of alternating red and black; 
inside of box black. 

SOLDIER BOY: Top of hat, red; brim, 
green; badge, green. Coat, green; cuffs, 
we stripes on coat, red; buttons, red 

rousers, red; shoes, black; gun, black; 
pedestal, yellow 

JAPAN ESE. ‘DOLL: Hair, black; face, 
feet, and hands, flesh; cheeks, red. Kimono, 
blue with red cuffs and collar; petticoat, red. 


TOYS—PLATE Il. 
(Page 36) 

DOLL: Hair, yellow; hair ribbon, blue. Face 
and neck, arms and hands, flesh; 
cheeks, pink; lips, red. Dress, blue; 
apron, red; collar, red. Shoes, 
black; stockings, yellow. 

ELEPHANT: Body, gray; tusks, white; 
blanket, red, with black stripes. 
Wagon, black, with red wheels. 

SOLDIER BOY: Face and hands, flesh; 
cheeks, red. Hat, green, with red 
band. Tunic, red, buttons and cuffs, 
green; epaulet, green; trousers, 
oe boots, brown. Pedestal, yel- 
ow. 


SANTA CLAUS POSTER 


(Pages 30-31) 
SANTA CLAUS: Coat, cap, lips, red; face, 
esh; cheeks, red; gloves, tan; 


blanket, light red. 
SLEIGH: Light orange; runners, dark gray. 
REINDEER: Light brown; antlers, dark 
gray; tail, white; harness, deep 
range; reins, red-orange. 
CHRISTMAS TREE: Green; candles, red; 
star, yellow; bulbs, red, yellow, and 
blue. 
BAG: Light brown. 
TOYS: Bright blue, green, yellow, etc. 


JANUARY CALENDAR 
(Page 34) 


This calendar may i drawn on the black- 
board by the teacher, or a group of children 
may draw and color the design. Color sky, 
blue; house, red; tree trunk, dark brown; 
evergreen trees, dark green; hills in background, 
dark greens and brown. 
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STOCKINGS OR SCALES 
By OLIVER HERFORD 


If I were asked of all things what I most would like 
to be, 

I'd choose to be a mermaid and live below the sea. 

How nice, instead of walking, to swim around like 
little whales, 

And to wear, instead of stockings, many shiny 
pairs of scales 

Which don’t need changing every time that nurse 
says they are wet. 

And then to have no shoes that always come untied! 
—and yet— 


And yet, although it must be nice to swim around in 
scales, 


To attend a school of porpoises and play at tag 
with whales, 

To be on friendly speaking terms with jellyfish and 
eels, 

And never to be sent to bed or told I’m late for meals. 

Still, when I think of Christmas Eve, my resolution 
fails. 

How could I hang my stockings up if I had only 
scales? 

Reprinted by kind permission of the author 


SANTA CLAUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Little fairy snowflakes 
Dancing in the flue; 

Old Mr. Santa Claus, 
What is keeping you? 

Twilight, and firelight 
Shadows come and go; 

Merry chime of sleigh bells 
Twinkling through the snow; 

Mother’s busy knitting, 
Pussy has the ball; 

Don’t you think that winter’s 
Pleasanter than all? 


GINGERBREAD MEN 
By HARRIET HENDERSON 


Hurrah! I’ve asked her, and mother’s said 
That we can make men of gingerbread, 
With currant eyes and a little nut nose 
And raisin buttons in rows and rows... . 


We'll bake them and cool them; and soon you'll see 
Our gingerbread men on the Christmas Tree! 


Used by special permission 


Poems for the Christmas Program 
Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


‘““Tick-tock,”’ said the Nursery Clock, 
‘Please remember that little sock; 
Nannie, mend the hole in the toe, 

The goodies will tumble out, you know. 
Tick-tock, tick-tock,”’ 

Said the clickity-clackity Nursery Clock. 


‘‘Hush, hush,”’ said Santa Claus, 

As he peeped inside the bedroom doors, 

“T am looking around for a little sock, 

Do you know where it is, please, Mr. Clock?” 
‘“Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

It hangs over there,”’ said the Nursery Clock. 


‘“Tick-tock,’’ said the Nursery Clock, 

And pointed straight at the little sock. 

Oh, yes, he did, for don’t you see, 

A clock has hands like you and me. . 
‘““Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

I am always right,”’ said the Nursery Clock. 


From ‘‘The Little White Gate,’’ by Florence Hoatson 
Copyright, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 
(WITHER’S JUVENILIA) 


Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast! 
Let every man be jolly, 
Eache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke 
And all their spits are turning. 
From ‘‘The Sketch Book,” by Washington Irving 


WRAPPING CHARM 
By ANNE M. Ross 


Rustle, rustle paper, 
Wrap your treasures tight; 
Ribbons, tie your prettiest, 
Christmas comes tonight! 


Reprinted by permission 


TONIGHT 
By Martin L. WAINWRIGHT 


Tonight when all the stars come out 
I’m sure they'll like to see 

The little silver one I’ve made 
To trim our Christmas Tree. 


Used by permission 
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FIRST-GRADE READING LESSON Alice Hanthorn 


The reindeer lives away up north 
Where there is ice and snow. 
He pulls the sled for Santa Claus 

And for the Eskimo. 
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THE REINDEER 


The reindeer is the Eskimo’s horse. 


He pulls the sled over the snow. 


He does not sink in the snow 


for his hoofs are wide. 


The children drink the reindeer milk. 


They eat the reindeer meat, too. 


The reindeer has branching antlers. 


The antlers are shed every year. 


Eskimo children play with these antlers. 


Teaching Suggestions: 


INFORMATION. The story of ‘‘Chuck-a-luck and His 
Reindeer” by Hader has excellent illustrations. Christ- 
mas pictures showing Santa and his reindeer should be 
collected and mounted on the bulletin board. The fol- 
lowing facts should be told. Do not be concerned if not 
all is remembered. 


1. Reindeer shed their antlers every year and grow 
new ones. Eskimo children have much fun shooting at 
the discarded antlers. 


2. Baby reindeer are called fauns. 

Reindeer live on moss under the snow in the winter. 
In the summer they eat grass, lichens, mushrooms, sweet 
willow shoots, bushes with berries, buds, and twigs. 


3. The reindeer supplies the Eskimo with many 
things. The milk and meat serve for food and the skin is 
used for clothing and for a covering for the summer 
homes. ‘The bones and antlers are used for tool handles 
and parts of sleds. The sinews hold the sleds together. 


4. The reindeer is the Eskimo’s horse. His hoofs are 
wide and hollow underneath so that they do not sink into 
the soft snow. He uses these sharp hoofs for uncovering 
the moss which he eats. 


5. Reindeer live in herds. 
to place in search of food. 


The herds move from place 


6. The Eskimo’s wealth is measured by the size of his 
herd of reindeer. 


ACTIVITIES 


Make collection of reindeer and Eskimo pictures. 
Draw picture of an Eskimo boy playing with antlers. 


Provide an outline picture of Santa and his sleigh drawn 
by reindeer and let the children fill in the sleigh with toys. 


Books to be Read to the Children (Examine the illustrations) 
‘““Chuck-a-Luck and His Reindeer,’ Berta and Elmer 
Hader 
‘Eskimo Stories,’’ Mary E. Smith 


‘The Picture Book of Travel,’’ Berta and Elmer 
Hader 


‘*The Eskimo Twins,’”’ Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Teacher References: 


“The Ways We Travel,” Carpenter 


“How the World Rides,” U. S. Department of In- 
terior, Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926 
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Tested Sehoolroom Helps 


Murals for Any Classroom 


M. art students from grades 
three to eight, inclusive, have re- 
cently completed some very inex- 
pensive but effective murals, and I 
should like to pass the idea on. The 
mediums we used are available in 
every school, I’m sure. 

The lower grades used 18” x 24” 
newsprint and crayons, applied very 
heavily. The most successful pictures 
of the group were made on 18” x 24” 
tagboard with crayons, or on the back 
of old oilcloth with pastels. The latter 
pictures were afterward bound and 
made permanent with fixatif. 

My intermediate classes pasted 
paper towels very carefully on an old 
discarded blackboard, painted their 
scene with poster paints, and shel- 
lacked it for permanence. This de- 
vice serves two purposes; as a picture 
on one side and an extra blackboard 
on the other. Of course if old black- 
boards are not available, one could 
paste the paper toweling 6n large 
sheets of cardboard which furniture 
stores are very generous with. Or 


Christmas Every Day 


As Christmas nears, we find a 
general unrest and excitement in 
classes of younger children. We long 
to fill these weeks with Christmas joys 


FAIRYLAND SCENES WERE USED 


GRADE THREE PAINTED STORY- 
TELLING MURALS 


they can be pasted on unbleached mus- 
lin, treated in the above manner, to 
make quite an effective wall hanging. 

Wall hangings, depicting scenes from 
fairyland, were successfully completed 
by the upper grades through the 
medium of pastels applied to the 
reverse side of discarded roller maps, 
ranging in size from 3’ x 4’ to 4’ x 6’. 
These have also been treated with 
fixatif, and the best three have been 
chosen to decorate our hallways. The 
rollers on either end were painted and 
shined, making excellent and effective 
weights. 

—MiriAM TwyMaNn, Salina, Calif. 


PAPER TOWELING ON CARDBOARD 
HELD A CHRISTMAS PICTURE 


but fear at the same time that we may 
neglect the daily drills and sacrifice 
the time allotted to essentials. The 
term is shortened, our numbers are 
large, but here is a way to put Christ- 
mas thrill into everyday classroom 
work. 

Two weeks before the holidays, 
close the basic reader, not, however, 
before you have looked ahead and 
listed new words in lessons to come, 
and old words in need of drill. Work 
these words daily into Christmas 
stories; original ones, or stories about 
Christmas pictures saved from maga- 
zines, or into plans for making gifts or 


decorating the schoolroom. 


These 
stories, new each day, but containing 
the problem words, or words to be 
met later in the reader, are printed 
on the blackboard or chart behind an 


ordinary roller shade. The cord is 
pulled, up goes the shade and, behold, a 
Christmas picture, mounted effec- 
tively and fastened to the board with 
tiny pieces of adhesive tape. Under 
it is a story to read.. This surprise is 
repeated every morning after open- 
ing exercises and the children’s inter- 
est in what is behind the curtain each 
day is intense. 

Vary the picture idea with ‘Plans 
for Today.” 


We shall make a gift today. 
It shall be for Mother. 
We shall make it out of red paper. 


Or, 


Let us trim our trees today. 
We must make balls. 
We must make dolls. 
We must make candles, too. 


The trees to be trimmed are two 
large Christmas trees cut from green 
wrapping paper and pasted at either 
end of the blackboard. Again use 
small pieces of adhesive tape making 
the trees easy to remove. The chil- 
dren are given a sheet of drawing 
paper, colored or plain. They are 
taught to fold it in sections so that they 
will be less wasteful, and from each 
section they may cut a toy for the tree. 

There are possibilities of working 
intensively with the reading group, 
and having quiet and prolonged inter- 
est in the group at the tables. The 
reading group works hard, too. If 
they pay close attention and read well 
they may be allowed in turn to trim 
the trees. 

Other happy moments in the weeks 
preceding Christmas, are the letter- 
cutting periods. Early in the year, 
or in kindergarten, the children have 
learned to fold 16 squares and take off 
one row. And from time to time they 
have cut T or H or L, the simpler 
forms, saying “This is the way my 
name begins,” or ‘“‘our school begins,”’ 
or ‘“‘the word little begins.”’ 

Now they are ready to cut the 
letters that spell ““Merry Christmas.” 
Quantities of plain newsprint paper 
have been squared ahead of time, and 
each day for fourteen days a letter is 
cut, and a perfect one selected daily 
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to be pasted at the top of the black- 
board. Or, not wishing to carry on 
the project so long, 3 R’s may be 
selected one day, 2 M’s another, 2 S’s 
another. The letters are colored 
bright red and make an effective 
Christmas decoration. 

With this plan you supplement your 
writing lesson, pretty well clinch those 
capital-letter names, and add joy to 
the day’s work, as all children like 
to cut letters. 

—KATHARINE THOMAS, Dayton, Ohio 


Our Christmas Enter- 
tainment 


Wao of us working with little 
children, has not noticed the look of 
disappointment that comes over eager 
faces when just a favored few are 
chosen to be in the Christmas enter- 
tainment. We have avoided that 
situation in our first grade by having a 
Christmas entertainment in which 
every child participates. 

For many years I have collected 
Christmas greetings, little verses, and 
very short dialogues, and one year I 
assembled them, made many mimeo- 
graphed copies and laid them away for 
future use. A week before the closing 
day preceding the Christmas holidays, 
I send a verse home with each child, 
or nearly all. The timid ones are 
given only a line or two of greeting, 
the bolder ones a verse of four lines or 
more. 

There is a great clamoring for papers 
to take home, but it is quickly ex- 
plained that all will not need verses. 
One group, made up of those who like 
to sing, are to learn a Christmas song. 
Others are to be in a little Christmas 
dramatization, and some, among the 
less fortunate who need to be sup- 
ported strongly, are to say a Christ- 
mas poem all together. 

It takes the children no time at all 
to learn their verses. We rehearse a 
few times. Each child listens to the 
others’ recitations. All help with the 
song, all recite the poem; it has been 
class work, but new to the other first- 
grade children who are to be the 
invited guests. 

Have we left anyone out? There is 
Dickie, so immature he would not be 
able to utter a line, and little Tom, 
so ill at ease before an audience. They 
shall be the curtain. Solemnly they 
stand together. The troublesome boy, 
the restless boy should always be the 
curtain puller. He will stand quite 
still, awaiting the signal to pull, at 
which time the curtain separates and 


each little helper steps to the oppo- 
site side of the room. 

There must be a platform. It is so 
much fun to step up on it. A low 
inverted box answers our purpose. 
Now all is in readiness. The program 
is printed upon the blackboard. A 
good reader has been chosen to 


Contributions for this Department 
are urgently requested. The everyday 
classroom help which they represent 
has proved helpful and popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how you are 
expressing new ideas in developing the 
regular subjects of the course of study. 

Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in advance. Send 
your ideas, enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Editorial, Milton Brad- 
ley Company, 111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 


announce the numbers and call the 
participants. Interspersed through 
the program are numbers, usually 
songs, calling for the combined efforts 
of both the grades. 

We end the program with “Up on 
the House Tops,” by the entire com- 
pany. 


—KATHARINE THOMAS, Dayton, Ohio 


Our Hansel and Gretel 
‘House 


Beanie of the story ‘Hansel 
and Gretel,’ as retold from the opera, 
has always been anticipated by my 
second-grade children. The house of 
the witch made of candy and cookies 
interests them greatly, so this year 
we decided to portray it on our sand 
table. 

At my first opportunity to visit a 
town having a dime store, I pur- 
chased a small cardboard house and 
some artificial grass of the type used 
for Easter decorations. We covered 
the roof with chocolate cookies, and 
made a small porch of striped pepper- 
mint-stick candy. The house was 
set on tiers of books covered with 
artificial grass, and we designed minia- 
ture flower beds of small colored 
candies. The stone walk leading up 
to the house was made of lemon drops. 
Our sugar-plum trees in the yard were 
made of large round gum drops on the 


end of sucker sticks, supported at the 
base by large squares of chocolate 
candy. The entire house and lawn 
were enclosed by sticks of peppermint 
candy, with a gate of red string tied 
between some of the sticks. 

My second grade was proud of our 
sand table, and had a clearer and more 
lasting conception of one of child- 
hood’s loveliest fairy tales. 

—LucitLe M, Van Lon, Waseca, Minn. 


A Gift for Mother 


A “COTTON-PICKER” makes an 
attractive and inexpensive gift. It is 
made from a round ice-cream carton, 
which may be purchased in quantities 
at any confectionery store. Put the 
cotton inside the carton, punch a 
small hole in the top, and pull a piece 
of the cotton through the hole. Cover 
the carton with red construction paper 
with a row of green Christmas trees at 
the base and tiny green wreaths near 
the top. Then paint with white shel- 
lac. 

The result is a practical gift for 
Mother’s dressing table and is also a 
sanitary means of keeping cotton for 
medicinal purposes. 

—LucILLe M, VAN Lon, Waseca, Minn. 


Coloring Christmas Trees 


Dunne the month of December, 
I drew a Christmas tree on the black- 
board for each child in the room. 
Underneath, I wrote with colored 
chalk, ‘“‘Whose Tree Will Have the 
Most Presents?” Whenever a child 
received a perfect mark in a subject, 
he was entitled to draw and color any 
present he liked on his own tree. 

I found that our average of perfect 
work rose considerably that month. 

—LvuciL_Le M, VAN Lon, Waseca, Minn. 


“The First Christmas’’ 
in School 


Every year my pupils and I look 
forward to the holiday season because 
we know of the good times coming. 
The third-grade’s presentation of ‘“The 
First Christmas’? has become tradi- 
tional in the school. We always 
entertain the younger children at an 
assembly where, in song and picture 
and story-telling, we portray the story 
of the babe in the manger. We have 
proved that it is the story that never 
grows old. 
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We fill the bulletin-board with 
appropriate pictures cut from maga- 
zines by the pupils. They also bring 
in poems about the Christ Child. 
The music supervisor sings bits of the 
most loved of the Christmas carols, 
which we then study in the reading 
period, a stanza or two of the best 
liked being memorized and sung in 
subsequent music periods. Usually 
the pupils choose Luther’s “Cradle 
Hymn,” Holland’s “‘There’s a Song 
in the Air,” and “Silent Night.”’ 

At the same time, our language 
periods are given over to picture 
stories based on paintings portraying 
scenes in and near Bethlehem. The 
announcement to the shepherds, the 
journey of the wise men as the star 
goes before them, ‘“The Arrival of the 
Shepherds”’ by Le Rolle, ‘‘Holy Night’”’ 
by Correggio, the flight into Egpyt, all 
these are illustrated by famous artists 
with vivid brush. Invariably the 
boys and girls associate the Bible 
verses and carols with each picture and 
have lively discussions concerning the 
similarities and dissimilarities of the 
literature and paintings. 

Two days before the assembly, the 
class meets as a committee of the whole 
and arranges the program. Volunteers 
practice telling the stories as the paint- 
ings show them. Others want to read 
the Biblical accounts. Some offer to 
sing solos or to participate in duets and 
quartets. The third-grade chorus 
sings the songs that demand volume, 
and so the planning goes on. Finally 
we are ready to assemble all the num- 
bers. These are arranged in order, 
the carols and picture stories following 
the corresponding excerpts from the 
gospels. Rehearsals are held to a 
minimum as we want spontaneity and 
naturalness to characterize the talks, 
which are never written out but given 
each time as if the artist were telling 
the story that he painted. 

Much in the way of appreciation of 
good art and music that live on 
through the ages is gained. The 
children have made friends among the 
classics. Best of all, the real spirit of 
Christmas has been born again in the 
minds and lives of the little ones of 
today. 

—Muvprep A, Dawson, Laramie, Wyo. 


Christmas and the Spell- 
ing Lesson 
Tus activity should be started 


immediately after Thanksgiving to be 
truly effective. The contest is carried 


on by rows in this manner. Every 
day that a row has a perfect spelling 
record, preferably in the written work, 
a pupil in that row, chosen by the 
rotating method, is designated to 
make a section in a rainbow-colored 
chain of paper. This chain, con- 
structed of repeated units of prismatic 
color, hangs in a conspicuous part of 
the room until it ultimately decorates 
the room Christmas tree. 

The purpose is to see which row 
can produce the longest chain. It is 
usually more practical for each row to 
choose a different color so that the 
results will be more effective. This 
activity not only stimulates the daily 
spelling lesson, but it also serves as a 
preparation for the Christmas pro- 
gram which too often interrupts the 
regular classroom work at this season 
of the year. 

—CAarROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Week-End Stories an 
Grade I 


I, some courses of study for 
language will be found listed ‘‘Week- 
end Stories.”’ I took hold of this idea 
earnestly. It brought splendid re- 
sults. It has created and instilled the 
sentence-thought. It has enriched 
choice of subject and vocabulary. It 
is very simple in direction. Each 
Monday morning the children tell what 
they have done over the week-end. 
They have grown to look forward to 
the achievement and have tried to find 
varied interesting plots. One boy, 
embarrassed because -he had only 
gone to church, gave to my mind a 
most artistic piece of work. 

While giving the requested three- 
sentence experiences I wrote them 
down. They were thén typewritten, 
made into a book and used in the 
schoollibrary. They also were mimeo- 
graphed and used as silent reading 
tests, a picture drawn or certain 
phrases or words underlined. It was 
illuminating to find that a good many 
sight words taught in the reading 
method used, had become a part of the 
vocabulary of the children. 

The following are some of the stories. 

Titles were sometimes given by the 
children, sometimes by the teacher. © 


Home AGAIN 


We moved to our own house. 

It felt fine to be home again. 

The sun shines:so warmly through 
the windows of our house. 


GOING TO THE STORE 


My mother sent me to the store. 
I bought some milk and bread. 
The bottle didn’t break. 


CHRISTMAS 


Father and I went into the woods to 
get a Christmas tree. 

It was warm in the woods. 

I heard gulls, “Screech, screech, 
screech!”’ 


Books 


I went to the library 
I looked in one of the books. 
There was Ducky-Lucky. 


Puppy AND I 


I played with my puppy. 
I ran and he chased me. 
I was tired first. 
—E.ssetu Harpy, North Plymouth, Mass. 


Christmas Book Ends 


Every year I try to let my first 
graders make a Christmas present for 
their mothers and fathers. Having 
taught the last five years in this com- 
munity, I was looking around for some 
different idea. A near-by lumber com- 
pany has a cabinet-making estab- 
lishment in connection with its lum- 
ber yard and is very kind about 
giving me scrap lumber for our work 
bench. A few weeks before Christ- 
mas they gave me a large supply of 
scrap composition board. Finding it 
was very easy to saw we decided to 
use it for our Christmas book ends. 
The two bottom pieces were made 
oblong, x 5”. The uprights were 
made made 5” x 7”, with the top 
edge of different shapes as each child 
desired. On the center front of each 
end piece the children stenciled with 
crayons some design they wished to 
use. Some were boats, some Christ- 
mas trees, some flowers, and some 
birds. The remaining surfaces of the 
four pieces were crayoned some har- 
monizing color. Then each bottom 
piece was nailed to its end piece. 
Finally the gifts they had worked so 
patiently and carefully upon, were 
wrapped with tissue paper and tied 
with Christmas cord and tagged with 
Christmas cards of their own making. 

Bright little faces were wreathed 
in happy smiles as they carried home 
these surprise packages, for early 
these little ones were learning the 
happiness derived from doing some- 
thing for others. 

—BessiE Maxey, Villa Grove, Ill. 
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For the Children’s Hour 


St. Nicholas’s Helper 
By ALICE WETHERELL 


Kyex St. Nicholas has a hard 
time keeping you in footwear, Wil- 
lum.”” Mevrouw Vimmer shook her 
white-capped head as she sat in her 
low rush-bottomed chair, beside her 
blue-and-white tiled fireplace, darning 
the fourth hole in the toe of Willum’s 
second pair of long blue stockings. 

“It’s my klompen, Mother. They’re 
too short. They rub those holes.” 

‘Wear my klompen,” called Wil- 
lum’s elder sister from the corner of 
the room where, in stockinged feet, 
she knelt beside a big pail of steaming 
soapsuds. 

“Yes, Katrina’s wooden shoes should 
fit you fairly well. She can’t go out 
on Saturday with the floor and win- 
dows to wash and all the brass to 
polish. Perhaps by Monday the canal 
will be frozen hard so that you can 
wear your skates instead of klompen. 
It’s just three weeks until St. Nicholas’s 
Day.” 

St. Nicholas’s Day and _ skating! 
What joy ahead! It would soon be 
time to skate to town to show Patje 
the pretty cakes and candies in the 
bakers’ windows, made like ducks and 
geese and storks, some even like St. 
Nicholas himself; and to show her the 
real live Saint driving through the 
crowd of children on his white horse. 

But when the day came to go to 
town Willum had other things to do. 
For on that Saturday before the canal 
froze, as Willum sat on the high dyke, 
his legs dangling, fishing through 
the thin ice, he heard a splash. A 
fish jumping? No, it was one of 
Katrina’s klompen, so loose on him 
that it had fallen off without his 
knowing it. Within a few minutes 
he saw it floating in among the 
bits of ice. 

“T’m glad you didn’t jump in 
after it,’ said Willum’s mother 
when he told her. “I have an old 
odd shoe of my own which should 
not be much too large for Katrina. 
And if St. Nicholas brings her a 
nice new pair, then you may have 
her odd ones.”’ 

What would St. Nicholas think 
of him, a big boy, losing Katrina’s 
shoe? St. Nicholas knew every- 


thing the children did, Vrouw Vimmer 
always told them. Perhaps St. Nich- 
olas would leave a switch in his klom- 
pen when he put them on the mantel- 
piece the night before St. Nicholas’s 
Day. That’s what he did with bad 
boys. And St. Nicholas might think 
that boys who lost things, not their 
own especially, were bad. 

“Il’m not a bad boy,” Willum 
decided, “‘and I’m going to show St. 
Nicholas.” 


Tix Vimmer household near 
Vollendam, Holland, was a very busy 
one for those three weeks before the 
fifth of December. Father was out 
late on mysterious errands. Mother 
worked far into the night behind 
closed doors of the front room. After 
Katrina got to bed and pulled the 
heavy curtains close together, you 
could hear the click-click of her 
knitting needles sometimes for an 
hour. And after school each day 
Willum stole through the door beside 
the fireplace which led directly to the 
shed where the cow lived in winter. 
No one knew what he was doing there 
any more than they knew what 
Katrina was making, or what kept 
Mynheer and Mevrouw Vimmer so 
busy. These were all St. Nicholas’s 
secrets, and each one of the family 
pretended not to notice anything 
strange. 

How those children did work! Be- 


sides her daily scrubbing Katrina 
washed down the brick steps outside, 
and the front sidewalk. She brushed 
off the green-and-blue outside shutters. 
She gave an extra polish to every 
delft cup and every plate upon the 
rail, and every pewter spoon that 
hung from the wallracks. She scoured 
the brass water-jug and the big 
roasting-kettle where the dinner would 
be cooked above the charcoal. She 
gave a special rubbing to the sides of 
the brass clock, which she always 
used as a mirror to see that the stiff 
ears of her white cap were quite 
straight. 

Willum was up at daylight giving 
the big cow her daily bath before 
tying her tail to the ring in the ceiling 
so that he might milk her properly; 
then carrying out the milk to pour 
into his father’s shining brass cans 
waiting on the dog-cart to be drawn 
through the village streets. Then 
after school Willum would hurry 
home, go back to the cow-shed and 
stay there till tea-time. 

The day St. Nicholas paraded 
through the town streets Willum said: 
“You take Patje, Katrina. I’m too 
busy.” And Katrina didn’t ask a 
single question. It was St. Nicholas’s 
secret. 


There never was a cleaner house 
when St. Nicholas’s Day dawned; new 
candles in the shining candlesticks, 
new cheese in the larder, new charcoal 
in the brass foot-warmer to carry to 
church; clean sheets and pillow-cases 
on the wall-bed where Katrina and 
Patje slept on one shelf above an- 
other, and clean ones on the wall- 
bed in the living-room where their 
parents slept, and on Willum’s bed 
as well. 

The tiles on the fireplace, with 
their little dyke and windmill scenes 
in blue on a white background, had 
been washed that morning. Now 
that Katrina had opened the out- 
side shutters the brass and china 
caught the first light filtering 
through the stiffly-starched white 
muslin curtains and gleamed still 
brighter. 

When Katrina had heard the 
little brass clock strike six, she had 
hopped out of bed and put on her 
four full long skirts and her tight- 
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fitting chintz bodice, had pulled her 
white cap over her ears, drawn on her 
heavy blue stockings, tied a big white 
apron around her waist and, without 
waking Patje, had stolen out into the 
living-room. 

“Oh!’’ she had stifled her little 
squeal of delight as she glanced up at 
the three klompen on the mantelpiece, 
hers and Willum’s and wee Patje’s. 
She had promised not to open any 
parcels until they were all up, but she 
had to look to be sure that Willum’s 
wooden shoe had something in it, 
something nice and not the switch 
that Willum thought he might find 
there. 

“Willum, Willum, get up and see!’”’ 
she whispered into the slit between 
Willum’s curtains. Then she ran back 
to her own room and found Patje 
struggling into her third skirt. 

“Look, Katrina! Look, Patje!’’ Wil- 
lum couldn’t keep from calling. “St. 
Nicholas left me little cakes and not a 
switch at all.” 

“Well,” said Katrina coming in to 
find her brother standing half dressed 
with his open parcel, ‘“‘didn’t you 
fill your shoe full of hay last night for 
St. Nicholas’s white horse, and didn’t 
you clean the stork’s post all ready 
for the next stork children? And 
didn’t you help mother make the 
cow’s new coat to keep her warm 
when she first goes to pasture?” 

Willum’s face glowed at Katrina’s 
words. And Katrina hadn’t men- 
tioned everything, either. 

How Willum dressed so quickly no- 
body could tell. It seemed but a 
minute until he was there in his full 
coat, with its big silver buttons. It 
seemed only another minute till he 
had on the blue stockings that Kat- 
rina had been knitting for him behind 
her bed curtains, until his mother 
was fastening a gold buckle at his 
neck, her present to him, “to make 
him more like father.” 


Dinxxer had been over for hours 
in the Vimmer cottage. Katrina had 
just come in from sleighriding with 
Patje. Willum had finished making a 
snowman for his cousin Jan, who had 
skated up the canal with his parents 
from their home in town. 

“It is nearly time for good St. 
Nicholas,” said Mevrouw Vimmer. 
Looking at the clock, Katrina ran to 
the cupboard and brought out a large 
clean sheet. 

“Come, Pat,” she said. And her 
little sister helped Katrina spread it on 
the floor beside the door. 


In the excitement nobody had 
noticed Willum slip out to the cow- 
shed. But they did see him come 
back with a big parcel under his arm. 

“Just finished your present,’’ he 
said, and handed it to Katrina. 

“Ng time to open it now, Katrina. 
Sing, children, quickly, or St. Nicholas 
might pass by.” So the four young 
folk joined hands and sang their song 
of welcome to St. Nicholas. 

They were still singing when the 
brass clock chimed out six. They 
didn’t finish till the opening door 
brought a cold gust of wind, and a 
shower of little parcels fell on the 
sheet at their feet. Then they stood 
open-mouthed in admiration. There 
stood big St. Nicholas himself in 
white robes and a mitred cap, with 
four parcels tucked underneath his 
arms. He handed one to Katrina. 
He handed one to Patje. He handed 
one to Jan. 

Then he looked straight at Willum 
and asked, ‘‘Does a shoemaker live 
here?”’ 

“T don’t think so,’”’ said Mother 
Vimmer. 

“T’m sure he doesn’t,’’ said Father 
Vimmer. 


“No, indeed,”’ said Aunt and Uncle 
Vimmer in one breath. 

Katrina was just going to say, ‘“‘No,”’ 
too, when she thought of something. 
She quickly tore off the wrappings 
from the parcel Willum had given her. 

“Why, Willum’s the shoemaker,” 
she cried, holding up the beautiful 
new pair of kiompen which Willum 
had been working on for weeks, in the 
cow-shed. 

Everybody looked at the new klom- 
pen. When they turned back, St. 
Nicholas had gone. Willum stood 
there, a big parcel in his arms, and a 
smile almost as big upon his happy 
face. St. Nicholas had given him a 
parcel, too, not switches as he feared. 
He tore off the wrappings eagerly. 

“A pair for me, too,” he cried, de- 
lighted, as two heavy k/lompen fell on 
the floor. ‘So I won’t have to wear 
Katrina’s odd ones.” 

said Mevrouw Vimmer, ‘“‘but 
what’s that you dropped beside the 
shoes?”’ 

Willum stooped and picked up a 
card. 

‘To Shoemaker Vimmer, the good 
boy who worked so hard to help St. 
Nicholas make presents.” 


Doll-House Adventure 


By DOROTHY DALBY 


|| Be was very happy. The 
Pritchett family had a comfortable 
home at last in the new doll-house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pritchett, their two 
children Sammy and Sally, and the 
baby, had come in a cardboard box on 
Helen’s seventh birthday. For weeks 
they had lived in a corner of the play- 
room. ‘They had to get along as best 
they could with only one bed, a table 
and two chairs. 

Then Christmas came and the doll- 
house appeared. It was furnished 
with enough beds and tables and 
chairs for all the Pritchetts. In each* 
bedroom there was a tiny bureau 
where they kept the clothes Helen 
made for them. 

Helen could see that the whole 
family was enjoying the beautiful 
house. Almost every day she thought 
of something she could do to make it 
pleasanter for them. One day she 
made dainty white curtains to put at 
the windows. Another day her mother 
gave her some pieces of lace which 
made handsome covers for the tables. 
Mrs. Pritchett’s face shone with pleas- 
ure when she saw them. 


That night she said to Mr. Prit- 
chett, “I’m sure we’re a very fortunate 
family to have such good and regular 
care. The child, Helen, never forgets 
to close the back of the house before 
she goes to bed so it is not draughty 
for us. I think Sammy and Sally are 
growing faster here than they did 
over there, and she glanced at the 
empty corner where they had lived at 
first. 

One afternoon the doll family had a 
party. Helen dressed all the Prit- 
chetts in their best clothes and put 
them on chairs in their dining-room. 
She got out the tiny tea-set and gave 
them real cocoa and sandwiches which 
her mother had made. 

Just as Sammy was eating the last 
sandwich Helen heard her Uncle 
Jack’s voice. She rushed downstairs 
to greet him. Soon she came up 
again, but not to the doll-house. She 
put on her hat and coat and sang to 
herself, “Uncle Jack’s going to take 
me to the Zoo. Hurrah, I’m going to 
the Zoo.”” In a few minutes she was 
gone and the house was very still. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Worthwhile Books 


Picture Tales from Holland. By Johan 
Hart. Illustrated. 117 Pages.  Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
$1.25. 


Hhouuann is truly a Christmas 
land. Not only did the Santa Claus 
legend originate there but on the Eve 
of Saint Nicholas, December fifth, the 
Dutch have for many years dropped 
their stolid ways for merrymaking, 
and gathered together, young and old, 
in a story circle of folk-tales as typical 
of the season as any we have. But 
these Dutch Holiday stories are not 
as well known as they should be. 
Many of them are also round-the-year 
tales, as entertaining before and after 
Christmas as before. In the transla- 
tions Johan Hart has made in “‘Picture 
Tales from Holland,’ we find a rich 
collection of stories for telling or 
reading, short, carrying their message 
through humor, direct in teaching 
value, and written with simplicity and 
charm of imagery. 

There is the story of the sugar cakes 
so longed for by the poor shoemaker’s 
wife in New Year’s Eve and how 
laughter ended a quarrel about them. 
The story of Tyl Uilenspeigel, inspira- 
tion for the drama and music, is in- 
cluded. ‘“‘Why the Hare Has a Split 
Lip,” ‘““The Golden Fir Cones,” ‘“The 
Story of Saint Nicholas,’ ““Why Cats 
Always Wash After Eating,’ and 
many others fill the book with new 
material for the story hour. They 
bring to life a glowing chimney corner 
where the author first heard them, and 
draw together children of other lands 


through the common language of 
folk-lore. 


All Through the Year Series. Christmas 
and the New Year. Great Patriots’ Days. 
Easter and the Spring. Camp Dramatics. 
By Nina B. Lamkin. Samuel French, 
New York. $0.50 each. 


material is always 
welcome. When such suggestions come 
from so experienced a leader in school 
and community recreation as Miss 
Lamkin, they have a unique helpful- 
ness. ‘These paper-bound books, aver- 
aging about one hundred and twenty 
pages each, are full of entertainment 
material of immediate usefulness. 
Plays, festivals and pageants, quota- 
tions of timely interest, brief stories 
and biographies, directions for dances, 


folk-lore of the seasons, bibliographies, 
parties, and games enrich the con- 
tents. Since these books are issued 
in so inexpensive an edition, they 
should be in the hands of many 
teachers and neighborhood workers. 


Nip and Tuck. By George M. Dyott. II- 
lustrated. 88 Pages. The Viking Press, 
New York. $1.25. 


L. but one new animal book may 
be provided for the children’s book- 
shelf, we beg that honor for ‘‘Nip and 
Tuck,” Commander Dyott’s story of 
two Himalayan bear cubs and their 
friends, Stripes, the Bengal tiger; Evil 
Spirit, the leopard; Runga, a baby 
elephant; Long Arms, the monkey, 
and some others. We have had many 
stories for boys and girls of animal 
hunting and jungle adventure, but 
seldom one of the sympathetic charm, 
simplicity of writing, and human feeling 
for animal life expressed in this book. 

When his motion picture ‘Hunting 
Tigers in India,” the first animal pic- 
ture with sound, was being filmed, 
Commander Dyott received the news 
of the birth of his son, Burnaby. He 
decided to bring home for his boy a 
menagerie of jungle babies. How 
these animals were captured and 
transported safely 8,000 miles across 
the ocean is told in “Nip and Tuck.” 
The pranks of the bears, including a 
fall into the cook’s flour barrel on 
board ship, how Runga learned man- 
ners and how to work, the two little 
chairs made by the ship’s carpenter 
for Nip and Tuck, the Captain’s dinner 
to the animals, and how a reporter 
interviewed the bears when their ship 
docked in New York, are but a few of 
the high spots of the story. Perhaps 
the most thrilling part of the narrative 
comes when we read that this boy’s 
menagerie, having served its day as a 
private show, is now to be seen by 
other children in the Zoo of the City 
of New York, presented in the name of 
Burnaby Dyott. 


Merry Christmas to You. By Wilhel- 
mina Harper. Illustrated. 276 Pages. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
$2.00. 


HARPER had a long 
and vivid experience as librarian and 
story-teller before she began to make 
contributions to the story hour through 


her compilations. ‘‘Merry Christmas 
to You”’ is typical of the value of such 
experience. The stories, old and new, 
which she has brought together are 
grouped for two excellent reasons; to 
give entertainment to children, and 
to instill in them the spirit of Christmas 
so vitally that it will become a perma- 
nent influence in their lives. 

America, Sweden, France, Den- 
mark, Germany, Spain, Poland, and 
England are represented, showing how 
universal a language Christmas speaks 
around the world. Eugene Fields, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Eleanor 
Farjeon, Frank R. Stockton, Selma 
Lagerlof, Oscar Wilde, and Ruth 
Sawyer are among the authors of 
the twenty-five Christmas tales. The 
familiar and the rare are included; 
Beatrix Potter’s poignant ‘Christmas 
in the Woods” from her ‘‘Fairy Cara- 
van,” Ruth Sawyer Durand ’s ‘‘Christ- 
mas Apple” from ‘This Way to 
Christmas’’; ‘‘Perez the Mouse’’ by 
Louis de Coloma, “‘Olle’s Ski Trip’’ by 
Elsa Beskow, ‘Little Gretchen and 
the Wooden Shoe”’ by Elizabeth Har- 
rison, and Jar of Rosemary” by 
Maud Lindsay. 

‘“‘Merry Christmas to You” is char- 
acterized by the compiler’s feeling for 
beauty of prose and poetry expressed 
in varying moods of the holiday spirit. 
We have seldom had so excellent a 
volume for the Christmas story circle. 


The Saintons Go to Bethlehem. By 
Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell. Illus- 
trated. Unpaged. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $2.00. 


Tix Saintons, from which this 
book of rare pictures and folk tunes 
takes it title, are small clay figures 
of village characters made and treas- 
ured in every household in the south 
of France. They include the farmer, 
goatherd, fish wife, the baker, peddler, 
cobbler, herb gatherer and many 
others. The artists who made this 
book have lived for years in France 
where they have collected in Provence 
the poems and music which they have 
combined to create what may be 
described as a Christmas folk-pageant. 

The plan of the book is original. 
The ‘‘Story of the Saintons’”’ opens it. 
Then comes the opening chorus of the 
shepherds as they see the star in the 
East. At the summons of the town 
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crier who hears the news of Christ’s 
birth, the little Saintons appear in turn, 
each with his own song, and they start 
off to seek the manger in Bethlehem. 
Each brings his gift. 


“Fleecy wool to keep him warm, 
Shoes of soft red leather, 
Fine new hat of woven straw 
With a gay cock’s feather, 
Linen bands as smooth as silk, 
Fish and oil and eggs and milk. 


“Scented herbs to make his sheets, 
Smell like summer flowers, 
Watchman’s lantern at his head 
Lights the long dark hours, 
Goatherd’s flute on which he’ll play 
Merry tune and roundelay.”’ 


The pageant ends with the “Prayer 
of the Saintons” as they present their 
offerings to the Christ Child. 

Colored illustrations of each Sainton 
suggest costuming, and the book ends 
with directions for stage settings and 
production. One can think of no 
more beautiful holiday drama for 
children than this, simple, sincere in 
its folk art, and interpretive of the 
spirit of Christmas. 


The Susianna Winkle Book. By Dorothy 
Mason Pierce. Illustrated. 173 Pages. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
$2.00. 


§. seldom can the reviewer give 
unqualified recommendation to verse 
for children, that Dorothy Pierce’s 
poems come to us with a surprise that 
is delightful. Few poets have given 
us suitable word-tunes for the very 
young. That is a pity, for early 
childhood is the period of acute 
sensitiveness to the flow and chant of 
poetry, and if the cadences portray 
all the things children like to know 
about themselves, poetry will become 
a natural accompaniment for living. 

We find in addition to these qualifi- 
cations, a pleasant sequence of group- 
ing this book about Susianna Winkle. 
She arises in the morning singing. 
She asks us to her birthday party. 
She sets out to buy new shoes, enjoys 
her garden, makes paper dolls, goes to 
the zoo, tells us of her many friends, 
and offers us stories in verse. We 
especially liked the tale of Midgie, 
the bobtailed mouse. Susianna knows 
and tells us about her community 
friends, the shoeman, the seller of bal- 
loons, the policeman. She puts a 
summer in the country into poems, 
and then she tells us good-night. 

The verses are short and completely 
to the point: 


“Old Molly Cottontail 
Is very neatly ended 
With a lovely powder-puff 
Where her tail’s intended. . . .” 


They bring a child beautiful imagery: 
“I saw it as I walked along 
Beside the brook, I hummed a song, 


And then I stopped and laughed to see 
The wee nest in the Christmas tree! 


**The little tree was down so low! 
It held its arms outstretched, I know, 
That on its breast of fragrant green 
This bit of loveliness be seen.” 


In her introduction to this book of 
poems, Patty Smith Hill says, ‘“These 
buoyant verses were in a certain 
sense ‘reeled off’ by a sort of grown- 
up child at work and play with chil- 
dren. Her verses are inspired by an 
unusual ability on the part of an adult 
to sense the child’s thrills of joy over 
a newly acquired pair of shoes, a paper 
doll, a kitten, the new baby. There 
should be a Poet Laureate in every 
nursery and kindergarten who can 
sing of these magic events, equally 
important, if you please, in the child 
world as those high days and holidays 
in history, where Poet Laureates are 
ever present.” 

This is true appraisal, but it seems 
to the reviewer that poets are as 
greatly needed for life’s homely 
moments as its jubilees. If we may 
help children find a lyric moment each 
day, we shall have accomplished much 
in shaping their moods and guiding 
their spirits. _C,roryn SHERWIN BAILEY 


MAKING MARIONETTE 
ANIMALS 


By HELEN M. DoucLas 


Mhucs has been written about the 
marionette figure, but little has been 
said about the making of marionette 
animals. Every marionette show 
should have an animal or two; if your 
story does not include one in its cast, 
make provision for this interesting 
character. Animals can be made to 
do many interesting tricks in the 
puppet show. The kicking and bray- 
ing donkey produces mirth; then there 
is the dog who solves simple arithmetic 
problems; the alley-cat duet that is 
heard from the back fence; and the 
cat and the fiddle comes to life. 


Bas, decide upon the kind of 
animal that you will need, and the 
tricks that it will perform. Consider 
the sizes of the marionette figures that 


the animal is to be used with so that 
the proportions will be correct; then 
make your pattern. For younger 
children, any simple cut-out pattern 
can be used. The outlines of the cut- 
outs are usually simple and clear-cut 
in design. Or at this season of the 
year, a toy animal may be used as a 
model. Older pupils may draw an 
animal pattern from imagination. 
Take an old inner tube, 30” x 344”, or 
larger, of the desired color, cut off 
eighteen inches of it, cut this piece 
open with scissors, and clean it with 
water and a cloth. Cut out your pat- 
tern. When the tube is dry, place the 
patterns on the rough, inside surface of 
the tube, and mark around each one 
with a number two, or HB, pencil. 
Make certain that you have placed 
each pattern so that the inside of the 
inner tube will be used for the animal’s 
outside surface. This surface makes a 
better appearance. The slits that are 
to be made should be marked carefully, 
so that you may attach the legs, ears, 
and tail in their proper places. 


Si on small buttons for the 
eyes. Place the two body parts to- 
gether and begin sewing the lower 
part of the body, using the overcast- 
ing stitch. The sewing will require a 
coarse needle that will carry heavy 
thread, the color of the inner tube so 
that the stitches will not show. When 
the sewing has enclosed the head as 
far as the neck insert enough cotton, 
or very soft rags, to give the head and 
neck some shape; then continue sew- 
ing until only a three or four inch slit 
in the under side of the body is open. 
Fill the body with more cotton, and 
stop sewing when you get to where 
you started. Cut slits to insert the 
animal’s legs with a sharp-pointed 
knife or razor blade. 


Tix leg pattern is cut with long 
flaps for inserting in the body. Take 
a front leg and make the lower part 
into a cylinder by lapping one edge 
one-quarter inch over the other edge, 
and sew together with a running stitch. 
Two circular hoof pieces, one with a 
flap, are needed for each leg. Sew 
these together using the overcasting 
stitch and leaving an opening for 
stuffing. Put a small amount of 
cotton into the finished foot; slip the 
hoof flap into a slit at the base of the 
leg, and fasten the back of the sole of 
the foot to the end of the leg. This 
makes the foot firm and steady. Place 
the flap at the top of this leg into the 
body slit, and push this in carefully by 
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Two Styles of Booklets— 
One with Special Printing 
for Your School— 
the Other Without 


Santa Claus Design No. 23 


ache wishes nd and tre 
For Christmas and cheer 


best wishes for the 
most} Christmas 


and jest New 
Year you have everhad. 


Christmas Tree Design No. 32 
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| SO ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 


placed on the inside front cover of each booklet. (This applies to 

either style of booklet described below.) 

The booklets will also be supplied with two photographs if desired, the 
second photograph being mounted on one of the inside pages. The 
extra charge for the second qe will be 50 cents for the first 10 
booklets and 3 cents for each booklet over 10. 


N WHAT more appropriate way could you “remember’”’ your 
pupils at Christmas time than to present to each of them a 
beautiful memento and record of their school days—a gift 


which, although inexpensive, will be kept and treasured through 
the years to come. 


Style ““A”’ Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 34% x 54 inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice 
of any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, 
names of teacher, school board and pupils. The six other will con- 
tain sentiments and poems appropriate to Christmas. All of the inner pages 
are eee hen in two colors. Your photograph or that of your = 
or school will mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover o 
booklet, if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of page.) Each booklet is 
tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope 
in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at 
same time, 9 cents each. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at 
same time, 12 cents each. 


Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Same as Style “A” Booklets described above except that instead of the 
special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces 
provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of 
teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his school- 
mates or have them write their names Ser him as they would in an autograph 
album. The remaining five — contain ms and sentiments appropriate 
to Christmas. Photograph of teacher, pupils or school on inside front cover, if 
ordered. Each booklet is tied with a silk cord and is accompanied by a trans- 
parent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at 
same time, 10 cents each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The designs on the covers of the booklets, as illustrated on this page, are 
beautifully produced in colors. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as 
Sp es. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired 
of each. 


for the booklets are supplied with 
Transparent Glaze Envelopes every order at no extra charge. 


° cl When two or more teachers send their orders 
Discount on ub Orders together, a discount of 10 per cent from the 


above prices will be allowedjon each order. 


A S | of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
[Sample of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
a specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamps, 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quan- names exceed the number of booklets 
tity desired. Then give the name ordered, add one cent for each name 
and number of each cover design in excess. , 
selected and state how many booklets If photograph is desired in the 
you wish made up in each design. booklets, send us any good Kodak 


For special printing write nom al or print or other Bg securely @ 


print the name of school, district wrapped and with your name and 
number, township, county, state, address on the back. We will make 
date, names of teacher, school board a reproduction of it for each booklet 


and pupils just as you wish them to and return the original photo unin- 
appear in the booklets. j 


As many booklets should be Full remittance must accompan 
ordered as there are pupils’ names to order. Send money order, ban 
be printed in them; where pupils’ draft, or currency registered. 


O d E | —_—- we aim to fill all orders promptly, we w that 
raer Carly you order as early as possible and thus make sure of having 
your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from =F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


SOUVENIRS FOR CHRISTMASTIME 


Inexpensive, Ideal, PERSONAL Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 


Your Choice of 
Any of These 6 Beautiful 
Cover Designs 
in Colors 


Yuletide Design No. 24 
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using a‘ dull pointed pencil. Repeat 
this process for each of the other three 
legs. The ears are put on in the same 
manner. The tail may be made of 
rubber, or rope, with frayed ends. 


Th: control for the marionette 
animal is made of two pieces of thin 
lath. One piece should be nine inches 
long, and is called the body of the 
control; the other piece, the head- 
bar, is seven inches in length. They 
are nailed together in the form of a T. 
Bore a small hole in each end of the 
head-bar and in the back end of the 
contrel’s body. 

To string the animal, you will need 
to cut two twenty-four inch lengths of 
button and carpet thread. Attach 
one thread to the animal’s head at the 
base of the right ear, and tie this to the 
right end of the head-bar of the con- 
trol. Fasten the other cord to the 
base of the left ear. Hold the control 
level, letting the animal’s front feet 
touch the floor, and fasten this left 
cord to the left end of the head-bar. 
Cut another length of thread that is a 
few inches longer than those used on 
the head. Tie one end of it to the 
animal’s hips, or spine; then make 
fast the other end of this thread to the 
back end of the body of the control, 
making sure that the cord is taut when 
the control is held in a level position in 
the left hand. 

You are now ready to give your 
animal life. It is made to walk by 
raising the front end of the control, 
then the other end. One set of feet 
should be on the floor while the oppo- 
site ones are raised. 

This use of rubber adds greatly to 
the realism of the marionette play. 
And it will be found possible of many 
adaptations in the craft class because 
of the toughness of the inner-tube 
material, combined with flexibility. 
Nearly all printed directions for pup- 
petry begin with modeling; clay or 
papiér-maché, soaked newspaper or 
tissue paper mixed with paste are the 
mediums suggested, leading to the 
carving of soft wood. But rubber, 
stuffed, allows for the inventive efforts 
of younger children. Our inner-tube 
marionettes may impersonate such 
interesting story characters as “The 
Three Pigs,” “The Three Bears,” 
“Little Black Sambo” with tigers, 
“The White Cat,” and “The Town 
Musicians.” 

Having acquired some skill in the 
craft, children will take up the more 
complex construction of papiér-maché 
and wood puppets. 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 24) 

work and also allowing for considerable 
latitude in its decoration. Using Fig. 
I asa general pattern, cut eight of 
these trees. Use heavy paper stiff 
enough to stand up alone but not too 
stiff to fold easily. Choose a rich 
glossy green. If desired, enlarge the 
tree to a foot or even taller. 

Fold each piece in half, as in Fig. 2. 
Arrange them around a center (Fig. 5) 
and paste them together, pasting B to 
C, D to E, and so on, pasting only along 
the central part except at the base 
where the points A and B should be 
neatly matched to the similar points 
on the next piece but leaving the 
pointed branches loose so that they 
will bristle like a real evergreen. A 
straight slender stick should go down 
through the center of the tree (Fig. 5) 
and project at the bottom (Fig. 3). 
The tree can then be thrust into a 
decorated box filled with sand (Fig. 4). 
If white tissue paper, cotton or soap 
flakes are used to cover the top of this 
box, the tree will seem to be growing 
in the snow. 

Be sure to cut the bottom of the 
tree up in a slight curve, as at A in 
Fig 1, as this will make it stand more 
solidly level. At the top of the tree 
put the decorative gold-paper star. 
Next come the ornaments. On the 
same page are a few suggestions for 
ornaments of cut paper to be hung 
on the branches. Gold and _ silver 
paper, such as is used to wrap candies, 
and the colored papers often used as 
envelope linings make excellent tree 
trimmings. Around the base of the 
tree may be placed a number of 
simulated packages (Fig. 9), and the 
variety of these will depend upon the 
skill and ingenuity of the children. 
Figs. 6 and 7 show the-method of fold- 
ing circles to cut out six-sided decora- 
tions. This is given to help in the 
cutting of the snowflake designs shown 
on page 27. 


Tix candles, the bells, the gar- 
lands of colored balls, the small trees, 
and the strings of cornucopias are to be 
cut from bright-colored papers. A 
twelve-year-old boy suggested and 
cut these decorations, as well as some 
of the snowflakes. All the snowflakes 
are to be cut from white paper, and 
there may be an endless variety of 
these. Hung on this small tree or 
scattered among the branches of a 
real tree, they will lend unusual charm, 
Professor Wilson A. Bentley is the 
greatest authority we have on the 


4 


forms of snowflakes and has photo- 
graphed thousands of them, all dif- 
fering in greater or lesser degree. 
“Nature Magazine” for January, 
1930, shows a number of these photo- 
graphs and offers helpful design sug- 
gestions. Of course all these forms 
must be greatly simplified, but if they 
are six-sided they will achieve an 
effect of reality as well as decoration. 


Cnnistuas cards are shown on 
one of our pages; designs for four, 
decorative motifs for four others, and 
patterns for two cut-out cards. No. 1 
is on a white card. White roofs show 
against a dark blue sky. The lettering 
is dark blue, the star deep yellow with 
lighter yellow rays, and there are red or 
orange lights in the windows. No. 2 
is on a light blue card with a red candle 
on a dark green branch. The lettering 
is red, the flame orange with a red cen- 
ter, the ring of light yellow. No. 3 has 
a red candle against a dark blue back- 
ground. The candlestick is yellow, the 
holly green, the flame and the circle in 
shades of yellow and orange. 

No. 4 is on a light green card, the 
tree in dark green, the stars and the 
rays in gold or opaque yellow. No.5 
is a green tree in a red tub on a blue 
card. The decorations are in bright 
opaque colors. No. 6 is to be done 
on a yellow card, the dark blue sky in 
opaque paint, or pasted on, and the 
star a deeper yellow than the back- 
ground. No. 6, No. 5, No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 4 offer suggestions for develop- 
ment in cut paper. 

No. 7 shows a jolly, white-bearded, 
pink-faced Santa Claus in a red cap 
trimmed with white fur. He has red 
cheeks and a spot of red on his nose. 
The background is light green, the 
lettering black. 

No. 8 has a green wreath tied with 
red ribbons, hanging against a dark blue 
sky full of yellow stars. The candle- 
stick is yellow, the card and candle 
are white, and the lettering is red. 

No. 9g is to be cut from stiff green 
paper with a red tub pasted on and a 
gold star topping it. This card folds 
forward and may have an easel sup- 
port to hold it upright. It is deco- 
rated, front and back, with cut-paper 
decorations or gaily painted ones. 

No. 10, a gift box, is cut from light 
blue paper covered with stars of dif- 
ferent sizes, and the dark blue bows 
may be of real ribbon pasted on, or 
merely simulated. This card folds 
back, and it may be developed in all 
sorts of ways according tothe taste 
of the pupil. 
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We include a page of gifts and sug- 
gested motifs to decorate them and 
others. They range from extremely 
simple bookmarks, Nos. 1, 23 and 24, 
to more difficult things. Nos. 2 and 4 
are pot-holders, and the designs of 
holly leaves and the snowman may be 
cut out and appliqued on to the back- 
ground, while the smaller details are 
to be embroidered. The holly berries 
are red, the leaves green, the back- 
ground either dark blue or black, and 
the snowflakes white. The snowman 
wears red gloves and a green hat, and 
carries a yellow broom with a green 
handle. His sky is dark blue or 
black, and the stars are yellow. 

No. 3 is a case for handkerchiefs, 
napkins or doilies. Two squares of 
cardboard, seven inches by seven, 
are covered with glazed chintz on one 
side only, and the edges brought over 
and pasted down, as in Fig. Io. 
Then two strips of double chintz, with 
raw edges folded in and pasted to- 
gether, are made One strip is seven 
inches wide, the other much narrower. 
These are crossed, as in Fig. 13, and 
pasted together. Then the two squares 
are put in place in front and back, and 
pasted securely. The tabs then fold 
over the napkins, the narrow ones 
first, then the wider ones, and the out- 
side can be decorated or left plain. 


TEACHERS! 


Champion Workbooks, printed 


Nos. 7, 8, 19, 22 and 25 give develop- 
ments of star forms for decorative 
use. Nos. 14, 15, 16, 18, 20 and 21 
show various treatments of Christmas 
tree forms. 

Nos. 6 and 11 is a candle shade of 
bright blue, sprinkled with white 
snowflakes cut from white paper and 
pasted on. 

Nos. 26 and 17 show how an ordinary 
flower pot may be converted into a 
decorative gift. The silhouette of the 
passing camels and palm trees is 
sketched upon the flower pot, which 
should be clean and dry. If the 
design is painted in deep purple, it will 
have the effect of figures silhouetted 
against a sunset sky, and two waver- 
ing bands of yellow passing behind 
the figures will help give variety to 
the sky effect. A row of Christmas 
trees may be done very easily on a 
flower pot by a child too young to 
handle the more elaborate design. 
The wide rim at the top of the flower 
pot should be broken up into decora- 
tively-spaced stripes. A final coat of 
shellac will give an attractive and 
protective finish. 

A spray of evergreen, a branch with 
bright berries or some sprays of 
holly planted in earth in this Christ- 
mas container will be an attractive 
gift. 


Champion 


Workbooks are 


Do not mutilate your educational maga- 
zines. With their pages intact, accumu- 
lated issues become a valuable guide and 
reference library for future use. The use- 
ful projects you find in your magazine today 
will be just as appropriate another term or 
whenever you wish one or more of them for 
application to illustrate some lesson you 
wish to illustrate as your magazines accumu- 
late and are kept intact, they form a com- 
plete and valuable encyclopedia of seat work 
and schoolroom projects for every occasion 
and every need, unobtainable from any 
other source. 

Do not cut or tear the drawing paper de- 
sign pages in this issue. Use them as pat- 
terns for tracing. Have the children color 
the outline designs in the magazine, and 
retain the magazine intact for reference and 
comparison with the work of other classes. 
It will prove interesting and informative. 


Living Picture Study 
(Continued from page 37) 

and his friends of the English country- 
side thoroughly before she began to 
write about them. She also appre- 
ciated the deeply-rooted instinct of 
children which appears even before 
their lips can form the words, ‘“This is 
mine.’’ She produced books, drawn 
to scale, for their minds as well as for 
their possessing hands. Today Wanda 
Gag, Rachel Field, James Tippett and 
Lois Lenski are making successful 
contributions to this ‘‘toy’’ bookshelf, 


Save Endless 
Hours of Drudgery 


From Primary to 8sth 
Grade English, Champion 
Workbooks are amazing 
time savers for you. 
Pupil’s time spent in copy- 
ing can now be employed 
in useful activity. 


in double-strength Hektograph 
Ink, are a great boon to teachers. 
They give you all the supple- 
mentary drill work for classes up 
to 100 FOR A WHOLE YEAR 
for only $1.50. They will give 
you more time for HAPPI- 
NESS, HEALTH or HOBBIES. 


Amazing Economy 


One Champion Workbook cost- 
ing only $1.50 plus the trifling 


cost of paper will do the work of $20.00 to $25.00 
WORTH OF INDIVIDUAL WORKBOOKS. 


NEW. They are prepared by 
outstanding educators and are 
designed to work with any 
text-books. 


We have prepared a booklet, 
‘‘More Time for Health, Happi- 
ness, Hobbies.’”’ It is inter- 
esting and informative. You 
may have a copy FREE by 
mailing the Coupon below. 


Ooo 


Arithmetic from ‘Num- 
ber Book for Beginners” to 
8th Grade throw the bur- 
den of classroom work on 
the pupil... NOT ON 
THE TEACHER. 


Mail This for FREE Sample 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MFG. CoO., 


Champion Workbooks Are NEW! 


They MUST NOT BE CONFUSED with old fash- 
ioned, haphazard workbook material reprinted for 


Hektograph reproduction. 


DECEMBER, 1935 


From cover to cover, 


204 Locust St., 
St. Lonis, Mo. 
Send me, without obligation, generous 


supply of samples and full information 
about Champion Workbooks. 
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An Extraordinary Opportunity to 
obtain attractively boxed 


CHRISTMAS GIFT CRAYONS 


for an amazingly low price..... 


Stepping Stones 
to Art Crayons| ..... 


r 

A box of sixteen good quality, standard size crayons — Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, with tints and shades, black and brown; 
an eight-page folder of designs to color; and an authentic color 
blending chart, all in a colorful box —lithographed in red, blue and 


black, with ‘‘window cut-out’’ cover. The greatest value ever offered 
at these prices: 


Size of box, 74 x 7% 


Think of it! Sixteen crayons in a Christmas box, for only 6c a 
box in lots of thirty —less than the usual price of ordinary boxes of 
only 8 crayons. 

Every child will delight in owning this handsome crayon assort- 
ment, and it will be an incentive for crayon work at home to supple- 
ment and improve his school color work. 

Only a limited number of these boxes are available. If you wish 
to take advantage of this unusual offer, don’t wait —send your order 
ew before the supply is exhausted. Use the coupon; mail 

ect to 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


enclosed, send to me, postpaid: 
. 6 boxes STEPPING STONES TO ART CRAYONS.................... $0.50 
....12 boxes STEPPING STONES TO ART CRAYONS.................... 85 
....30 boxes STEPPING STONES TO ART CRAYONS.................... 1.80 


Additional boxes, beyond thirty, may be included for 6c each. 


ADDRESS 


Mail coupon to MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


and each, like Beatrix Potter, is an 
author-artist. 

Wanda Gag writes from a _ back- 
ground of peasant ancestry, rich in old- 
world customs, superstitions and music. 
Her amusing little books, ‘‘Millions of 
Cats,” “The Funny Thing,” “‘Snippy 
and Snappy” and ‘‘Gone is Gone”’ are 
perfect in harmony of text and illus- 
tration. Rachel Field in ‘Pointed 
People,” “Little Dog Toby” and 
“Come Christmas”’ has created an en- 
tirely new form of picture-book illus- 
tration, that of reproductions from 
colored cut paper. James Tippett’s 
pictures for his little books of poems 
for the modern child are as uncluttered 
as his verse and Lois Lenski has put 
childish humor into the daily doings 
of the average American family by her 
pictorial and prose interpretations, in 
little-book form. 

Many of our most delightful books 
for the child who is beginning to enjoy 
a variety of color and detail come to 
us in translation from Europe. Elsa 
Beskow’s ‘“‘Olle’s Ski Trip,” ‘‘Pelle’s 
New Suit,” and ‘“‘Aunt Green, Aunt 
Brown and Aunt Lavender,” picture 
books of imaginative depth, strength 
of line and richness of color, have 
grown from her life in Sweden and 
the mothering of her own six sons. 
Ola’s adventures in Norway, written 
and illustrated by the d’Aulaires, have 
the same folk charm of text and color. 
Maud and Miska Petersham, while 
they are producing American-made 
books, work from the pictorial back- 
ground of European folklore. French 
folk-ways provide the material for a 
recently published collection of tunes 
of Old Provence, “The Saintons Go 
to Bethlehem” by Violet Maxwell 
and Helen Hill. The book is charm- 
ing in format, illustrated by brightly 
colored pictures of the tiny clay 
figures of provincial characters which 
are household treasures among the 
French. 

In this country, Emma Brock and 
Marjorie Flack are making picture 
books, strong in color, simple in line 
and appealing in content for the child 
whose appreciation of humor has 
begun to take shape. “To Market, 
To Market” and “The Runaway 
Sardine” are outstanding examples of 
Miss Brock’s humorous interpreta- 
tions of peasant life, growing from her 
study of these types in Brittany, Hol- 
land and Italy. Marjorie Flack has 
created a beloved character in 
“Angus,” a little black Scottie whose 
amusing community adventures are 
familiar and interesting to the nursery- 
age child. Cecil Alden’s drawings of 
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dogs are true in anatomy and sym- 
pathetic in interpretation because he 
has an intimate knowledge of their 
ways through his interest in dog- 
breeding. 


-AND- WHITE illustration 
has come into a recent wide-spread 
popularity. It is a more sophisticated 
form of decoration, suitable for the 
older child whose native sense of 
rhythm is transposing itself into a 
feeling for graphic design. Among 
the many beautiful block prints, line 
drawings and silhouettes which flour- 
ish on the pages of juvenile literature, 
the decorative designs of the Russian 
artist, Boris Artzybasheff, Peggy 
Bacon’s diverting drawings for “The 
Lion-hearted Kitten” and ‘‘Rootabaga 
Country,’’ James Daugherty’s robust, 
free interpretations of Carl Sand- 
burg’s poetry and prose, Helen Sewell’s 
quaint and sturdy drawings of pioneer 
and Colonial life, and Dorothy 
Lathrop’s delicate elfin creatures of 
winter and the woods, are outstand- 
ing in their common characteristic of 
carrying out the spirit of the text. 
From cover to end-paper, through full- 
page drawing and the tiny, accenting 
spot, these artists have created books 
of such a unified artistic perfection 


as to mark a new level in book pro- 
duction. The technic of each is 
strongly individual; their drawings 
appear to take root on the pages, 
interpreting and growing with the 
advancing interest of the text. 


Ou frontispiece is taken from 
“The Christ Child” by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. It exemplifies the 
type of work which has brought the 
Petershams to a well-deserved first 
place among children’s illustrators. 
The picture is realistic, the material is 
familiar and the colors are pure and 
bright. A child quickly responds to 
such poetic beauty as this picture 
radiates. The treatment of the sub- 
ject matter is modern and free; it 
expresses, quite simply, a child’s idea 
of the nativity. The baby is as 
definitely human as the woolly lambs 
are suggestive of the favorite soft toys 
of the nursery. 

As a boy in Hungary, Miska Peter- 
sham walked five miles each day from 
the outskirts of Buda to attend art 
school in Buda Pest. Against the 
gold and purple background of the 
Hungarian farmland he saw the peas- 
ants, gay in costume, joyous in spirit, 
happy with their goats and sheep, 
their pigs and geese. He saw their 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a 
century of leadership. William Allan Neil- 
son, President of Smith College, Editor in 
Chief, heads the most authoritative staff 
of editors ever organized. Contains 600,000 
entries—the greatest amount of informa- 
tion ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 
12,000 terms illustrated. Magnificent 
plates in color and half tone. Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles — 3,350 pages. 
Write for free, illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, color plates, and 
full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


“Wy. have machines for testing this and that... but 


no machine has ever been devised that registers 


the aid given children learning to write... by 


DIXON 
BEGINNERS’ 


PENCIL 
It writes like night falls 


Sample offer (free to Teachers only)—Write for a sample to 205-J 
SCHOOL BUREAU — PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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festivals and listened to the rollicking 
music of their dances. He knew 
their folk tales and their sagas. The 
books for children, which he and Mrs. 
Petersham are making, with their own 
son, Miki, as inspiration and first 
reader, are distilled from these deep, 
rich sense impressions of an Hunga- 
rian childhood. And the nursery child 
will make his simple prophecy of the 
Petershams’ living success by selecting 
“Poppy Seed Cakes,” “Miki,” and 
‘*The Christ Child” for his favorites. 


— Mary TAYLOR 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 46) 


The Pritchetts looked unhappily 
about them. Their cups and saucers 
were dirty. Cocoa was spilled on the 
lace table-cloth. There were crumbs 
all over the floor. Moreover, it was 
cold in the doll-house. Helen had 
left the back of the house open. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Pritchett, ‘“‘we 
will simply have to be patient, but 
Helen is certainly not the considerate 
child I always thought she was. We, 
ourselves, would never have made all 
this dirt. This is little-girl litter and 
we can do nothing about it. I hate 
to think what it looks like upstairs. 
She didn’t put away any of our clothes 
when she dressed us up. Our things 
are all over the floor.” 

The dolls waited and waited! 

Helen came home and they heard 
her telling her mother and father 
about the elephants and lions, the 
bears and giraffes she had seen. But 
she didn’t come near the doll-house. 
All night long the Pritchetts sat in the 
dining-room. 

“Surely she will come in the morn- 
ing,” cried Sally. She shivered in her 
chair‘near the open part of the dining- 
room. 

But Helen did not come. In the 
night it snowed and next morning 
Helen hurried outdoors with her sled. 
When she still had not come after 
luncheon, the Pritchetts became really 
angry. 

“That child needs a lesson,” Mr. 
Pritchett said. 

“Imagine Sammy or Sally leaving 
things about so,’”’ said Mrs. Pritchett. 

“We would like to see animals, too; 
giraffes and elephants and bears,”’ said 
Sammy and Sally. 

Then Mrs. Pritchett had an idea. 

“You shall see elephants and bears 
and giraffes, my dears,” she said. 


I. was growing dark when Helen 
came in. Her mother said, ‘Helen, I 
think you have forgotten all about 
your new doll-house and the dolls. 
You had better go upstairs now and 
clean up the party you had yesterday. 

Helen had forgotten about them, 
but she didn’t want to say so. She 
went up stairs to the playroom and 
over to the doll-house. There it 
stood and in the dining-room were all 


the crumbs and soiled dishes. But 
the dolls had vanished! 
Helen shouted, ‘the 


Pritchetts are gone. I left them right 
there in the dining-room. Where can 
they be?”’ 

“You'll just have to look for them,” 
her mother said. 

First she searched the doll-house. 
In the bedrooms were the clothes as 
she had left them, but no dolls. 

She looked on the playroom floor. 
They weren’t there. She looked in 


her desk. They weren’t there. She 
looked in her doll trunk. They weren’t 
there. Next she looked on the middle 
shelf where she kept beads and blocks, 
but they weren’t there. Then she 
looked on the bottom shelf where she 
kept her Noah’s Ark, and there she 
found the Pritchetts! 

Mr. and Mrs. Pritchett were watch- 
ing the bears, Sally was standing near 
a giraffe, and Sammy was by an ele- 
phant. The baby was asleep in its 
carriage not far away. 

“Come quick,’’ Helen called. ‘“The 
Pritchetts went to see the animals, too. 
How unkind of me to neglect them so! 
I must clean their house before I take 
them home.”’ 

Soon the doll-house was all tidy again. 
Helen took the Pritchetts home and un- 
dressed them. As she put them in their 
beds she promised each member of the 
family that she would never forget them 
again. And she never did. 


The Gingerbread Piper 


A Geography Story 


By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


Ti: minute breakfast was over. 
Karl asked his mother if he might 
take a walk around the town of 
Hamelin. They had come to Hame- 
lin the evening before from their 
home town in Germany, and he wanted 
to explore the queer, crooked streets, 
and the old houses with pictures 
painted on the walls. Besides, there 
was something Karl felt he must find 
out about, something that had been 
troubling him ever since his father 
told him that they were going to 
move to Hamelin. 

“Yes,’”’ said his mother, “you may 
go, but be careful not to lose your 
way.” 

Karl was just slipping out of the 
door when four-year-old Bertha saw 
him, and asked to be taken along. 
Now Karl was very fond of his little 
sister but he knew she would be tired 
walking long before he was ready to 
come home. 

“Not this time, Bertha,’ he said, 
“but I will bring you something nice.”’ 
He jingled the copper pennies in his 
pocket, so that they made a fine sound. 

Bertha clapped her hands. “Oh, 
Karl! What will it be?” 

‘‘Wait and see!’ Karl answered for, 
truth to tell, he had not yet decided, 
himself. 


He wandered up one street and 
down another, so busy looking at 
everything that finally he ran straight 
into a boy who was hurrying around 
the corner. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he said. 
“T never expected to see you. I thought 
there were no boys in Hamelin.” 

The other boy looked surprised. 
“Why, whatever made you suppose 
that?” 

“It was the story,” Karl answered, 
“about how the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
charmed away all the rats and mice 
and then, when he came back for his 
pay, the people wouldn’t give it to 
him. So he played another tune on 
his pipe and all the children followed 
him. And they never came back.” 

“Oh,’’ answered the other boy, whose 
name Karl found out was Otto. 
“That was a long time ago. Now 
there are more children in Hamelin 
than you can imagine. Come with 
me, and I will show you where we 
play.” 

He took Karl to a grassy square 
with trees where children were gath- 
ered. They played all sorts of games 
and then, when they were tired of 
play, Otto suggested that they take 


the new boy to see the house of the rat 
catcher. 
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le Thousands of teachers, every year, use this portfolio of splendid de- 
s, signs for February seat work—because it is complete, authentic, and 
oo the most attractive set of Washington constructive cut-outs ever 
published: 
he GEORGE WASHINGTON 
h- His Mount Vernon Home 
ar Eight sheets of outline designs with full directions for coloring, con- 
i structing and mounting, printed on heavy board surfaces which take crayon 
- or water color perfectly. 
its The house, when constructed, is rugged and sturdy. 

; Other subjects—George and Martha Washington, their servants, attend- 
h ‘ ants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial ladies, men and children, trees, flowers, 

and other details of environments. 
10. No. 8361 Price, 60c postpaid 
0! 
ke 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN EASTER POSTERS 
His Boyhood Home 
in- 
eir 
he 
For Easter—make mammoth Posters each three feet long— 
twelve inches high; beautiful—brilliant—fascinating; a “con- 
struction-work” masterpiece. 

a Provides material for this delightful handwork—handsome 

j This set of straight line cut-outs gives a true picture of | posters made by cutting and pasting. In this portfolio are four 

f Abraham Lincoln and his boyhood home. Unique, interesting | posters, each 36 inches long and 12 inches wide. Printed outlines 

y and educationally correct for the study of the life of Lincoln. | on the construction paper background serve as a posting guide 

These cut-outs lend themselves to use in sandtable work | for the various details. All small sections are printed on 
and other activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of | separate colored papers—ready for cutting and pasting. When 

5: the people of his time. ; ; made up these four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet 

; No. 8309 Price, 60c postpaid | long. Joyous color effects and designs symbolize the spirit of 
ind the season. A beautiful schoolroom decoration. 

at IDWINTER HOLIDAY No. 8368 Price, per portfolio, 60c postpaid 
tht 4 M 
ind POSTERS 8302—JAPANESE VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 
Typical Japanese 

ght characters and ob- 

jects, native trees, 
ed. | foliage, houses and 

ose { animals, to be cut 

: | out, colored, and 

| constructed into 
ed, | stand-up figu res. 
lin 8496—A step forward in the evolution of easy, decorative poster | Splendid material for 
lice making. It contains four beautiful cut-out posters for the | sand table work, 
hi ‘ patriotic holidays, two posters each—Lincoln and Washington— | story illustration or 

1S 12 in. high by 3 in. long. | teaching geography. 
to The backgrounds are printed with outlines showing exact positions | Beautiful colored 
on of each detail part. Detail sections are printed on colored papers. | key sheet showing 
wed Send in your order for these splendid holiday posters and make | village made up, 
9 your February art project work effective, impressive and beautiful. | and detailed instructions in each portfolio. . ' 

: You will be delighted with them. Price, 60c postpaid. Price, postpaid, 60c 
lose 
tto. ] 
low A project of Old Holland, faithful in detail, beautiful in design. Use 
elin § it for sand table, story illustration or geography teaching. One of our 
vith = | most popular portfolios: 

we 
rare | DUTCH VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 

‘ 

ath- Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut-outs to a sheet—featuring the life and 
mes habits of Holland Dutch—giving an accurate idea of the dress, customs, industries, 
1 of etc. of the Netherlands. .Cut-out figures include windmills, peasants dressed in 

k native costume, houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete directions for cutting, color- 
— ing and mounting so that figures stand upright; also color chart with each set. 
; Fat No. 8301 Price, postpaid, 60c 
— MILTON BRADLEY CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
oD 
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Karl’s eyes nearly popped out of 


his head. ‘“The real one, who was the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin?” he asked. 

Otto laughed. ‘Did I not tell you 
that was long ago,”’ he said. ‘‘He’s 
not the one from the story, but he’s 
just as good. And he has just hundreds 
of mice and rats. All the children go 
there to get them.” 

“‘Aren’t they afraid of him?” Karl 
wanted to know. 

But the boys only laughed. 
and see!’ they shouted. 

They went up a long, twisting street, 
and at last they came to a shop filled 
with rats and mice of every size. But 
they were not real rats and mice; some 
of them were made of candy and some 
of gingerbread. The rat catcher baked 
dozens of gingerbread figures every 
day and all the little girls and boys in 
the town came there to buy them. 

Karl laughed and laughed when he 
found out the joke. Then he had a 
fine idea. He would buy one of the 
gingerbread rats for each of his new 
friends. 

The rat catcher was a very old man, 
with a snowy-white beard and twin- 
kling blueeyes. He looked old enough 
to be the very rat catcher of the story 
itself. How good the gingerbread 
smelled! Karl was so hungry that he 


“‘Come 


felt as if he could have eaten his rat 
at one bite. 

But just then he remembered the 
gift he had promised to take home to 
his little sister. And he had spent 
his very last penny! He had nothing 
for Bertha except his own gingerbread 
rat. 

“Ach! You do not like my ginger- 
bread?” said the old man, noticing 
that he was not eating it. 

“Oh, yes, I do!” Karl answered. 

The rat catcher looked at him 
keenly. ‘“‘Come, then,” he said, “‘you 
must eat it all, down to the last 
mouthful.” 

Karl decided that the only thing 
to do was to tell why he was saving it. 

“I am keeping it to take home to my 
little sister,” he explained. “I prom- 
ised her a gift, and she is only four 
years old.”’ 

“Four years old,’’ repeated the rat 
catcher. ‘“Then, indeed, she must 
have a good gift. Here is just the 
very thing!’ And he took down from 
the shelf a gingerbread man, with a 
sugar coat of red and yellow, exactly 
like the coat of mixed colors worn 
by the Pied Piper of the story. 

“Some day, you must bring your 
sister to see me and all my rats and 
mice,’ the rat catcher said to Karl. 


“But now, eat your own gingerbread 
and tell me how you like it.” 

Karl took a big bite. ‘‘Um!” he 
said, as soon as he could speak. “It’s 
the best gingerbread I ever tasted!” 

And when Bertha got her ginger- 
bread piper she thought so, too. 


Choosing the Christmas Story 


(Continued from page 20) 
the true flavor of the story one must 
read it in the original French edition, 
in which L’oncle Hansi’s beautiful 
illustrations help to make the story 
real. No translation can really do it 
justice. 

Why do I like this story of “The 
Christmas Tree of Good Saint Floren- 
tin?” It is such a charming explana- 
tion of how the first Christmas tree 
came to be. In the main outline it is 
similar to the German story of Martin 
Luther and the Christmas tree, but it 
supplies all the delightful details that 
the Luther story lacks. The old her- 
mit in the snowy woods, the fir tree 
sparkling in the winter sunshine, the 
attempt to make an indoor tree as 
beautiful as the outdoor one—this is 
the bare plot of the story. The charm 
of it lies in the detail; the candles 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA @) 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 
Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


USA EAGLE. ALPHA 245 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


EAGLE PRACTICE 


But everyone 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 

for the first step in writing, foilowed 

by PRACTICE as a step-down to 

the regular size pencil. 

és) NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


aN EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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carefully fashioned of beeswax, the 
carved wooden toys and the little 
cakes on the trees, the wooden créche 
beneath it. Then the coming of the 
children, their delight in the tree, and 
finally the gathering of the wild 
creatures of the forest to look through 
the window at the beautiful thing. 

This seems to me to be a story 
which, without the sentimentality so 
often found in Christmas stories, 
embodies the true spirit of Christmas. 
If Christmas were to be compressed 
into three stories only I would choose 
the real Christmas story from the 
Bible, ‘“The Christmas Tree of Good 
Saint Florentin’” for the spirit of 
Christmas giving, and ‘“‘A Visit from 
Saint Nicholas’’ for its fun and jollity, 
its cheerful and festive rhythm. 


—ALICE DALGLIESH, 


Editor, Books for Younger Readers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Ou work in The Children’s 
Room at Pratt Library is a very prac- 
tical and everyday pleasure. We have 
a story hour on Saturday afternoons in 
the winter, and the Christmas stories 
I like best are these: ‘‘A Christmas 
Carol” (in part), by Charles Dickens, 


Colorful, inspirational seat 
work in which all pupils 
may have a part 


SANTA CLAUS — Cut-outs 


“The Fir Tree,” by Hans Christian 
Andersen, ‘“The Tailor of Gloucester,” 
by Beatrix Potter, and ‘The Poor 
Count’s Christmas,” by Frank R. 
Stockton. —E,. Mivprep Fisu, 


Children’s Librarian, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Toy-Planned Activities 
(Continued from page 7) 


as if Santa Claus had been here.”” A 
child replied, “Oh, no. We made 
everything.” Ours became a popular 
room in the school. After they saw 
our shop, some second-grade children 
brought in two cardboard giraffes, 
Hopie and Dopie, which they wished 
to contribute. Most of the parents 
and many friends accepted the chil- 
dren’s invitation to come and see their 
display. 

The children made their Christmas 
play from a story about ‘‘Good-Will 
and His Magic Balloons.”’ This em- 
phasized world friendship and the 
countries from which American chil- 
dren get their toys. They built the 
stage and painted the scenery. To 
introduce the play, the kindergarten 
band played folk songs of five coun- 


Children will love to make 
these toys for Christmas 


SPONGEX 


makes the most | 
delightful little | 
toys which chil- |] 
dren can really © 
create them- 
selves for gifts 
orasornaments 


tries beside America. Authentic cos- 
tumes of these countries were worn. 

In thus emphasizing world friend- 
ship, we were correlating with the 
central thought of our Parent-Teacher 
program. In seeing a toy-soldier pic- 
ture in a friend’s book, our Marilyn 
said to us, ‘“‘We don’t like war toys. 
We like peace toys.’’ The school also 
correlated assemblies, Junior Red 
Cross, and classroom activities, with 
this same program. 

Over sixty children contributed in 
some way to our toyshop unit. There 
were toy stories, songs, and games, 
and “Jack-in-the-box’’ music for the 
water glasses, marimbas, and psaltery 
tointerpret. Almost every child made 
one toy and some, several, the activity 
being carried to the homes also. Some 
mothers took their children to special 
foreign toy exhibits in New York City. 
A child suggested using tags with price 
marks in our shop, so the toy man and 
customers might know the values. 

When a visitor suggested that a 
picture of the toyshop be taken, those 
children were selected who had worked 
hardest and accomplished the most. 
Bernard was at the easel, painting 
one of his many toy pictures. James, 
the toy man, had been a good salesman. 


Contained in this set of cut-outs are a real 
Santa Claus, Community Christmas Tree, Village 
Church, Sleigh with Reindeer, Snow-laden Hem- 
locks, Happy Children and Their Toys, Village 
Houses—everything to create a real Merry Christmas 
atmosphere—all to be colored and cut out, and con- 
structed into stand-alone objects and figures. Can 
be fitted into a sand-table project as well as provid- 
ing excellent seat-work training in coloring, manipu- 
lation and Christmas story illustration. 

Price, postpaid, 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


401 NO. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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to hang on the 
Christmas tree. 


SPONGEX is a new three-dimensional material in bright 
colors. It cuts easily with scissors, and is easily joined with 
rubber cement. It involves construction work of the most 
—- type, teaching color and form, and encourages the 
child’s creative instincts to make something really useful. 
Use SPONGEX in your school. It is economical—a 10-lb. 
box one only $1.50—sufficient for an entire class of 30 
pupils. 
You will be pleasantly surprised to see what really attrac- 
tive toys and articles your children can make with a box of 
Spongex. 
Write for free, illustrated circular. 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 
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“THE CHRIST CHILD” By Maud and Miska Petersham 
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Each child had worked for the joy 
1 of working, and playing with his own 
crude toy gave him greater pleasure 
than any costly gift had ever brought 
before. Besides, he had discovered 
limitless possibilities in simple 
materials. 


The Old Bushel Basket 
(Continued from page 18) 
See all the gold he’s given us. The 
Nisse! (Half in shame) Wife, think 
how badly we treated him. We never 
gave the little fellow butter, or sugar, 
or any good bite, when we had plenty 
at the old place. 

SOLVEIG (whispering to herself): It 
was our stinginess to the little man 
that brought about our poverty. He 
punished us soundly. Our ox died. 
The cow stopped giving milk. And 
now he forgives us! He brings us luck 
for our old age. 

(GustaF and Nis help to pick up 
the gold, and SOLVEIG, clutching a 
heavy apronful, goes to the table and 
empties the coin on the board. They all 
cluster close, staring at the wealth.) 

GustTaF (counting out the money in 
piles): Wife, here are enough gold 
pieces to buy back the old farm! 


SoLvEic (breathlessly): To buy back 
the old farm? 

Nits (running 
basket, 
head): 


All thanks to the Nisse 
Who gave us gold, 
To buy back the farm 
To the rich man sold! 
How shall we thank him? 
The good, wee soul! 
Put butter in his pudding, 
And cream in his bowl! 


to grasp the old 
which he whirls around his 


(With a peal of elfin laughter Tue | 


NISSE, unseen by the farm folk, sticks 
his head out of the chimney and waves 
his red cap.) 


Act Ill 
THE NISSE’S REWARD 


(Scene: Christmas Eve in the room | 
used as both kitchen and living room of | 
In one corner of the room | 


the old farm. 
is a fireplace. A brilliantly lighted 
Christmas tree, decorated with animal 
cookies, gingerbread men, apples and 


popcorn, occupies the center of the room. | 


On the walls are bright, woven hangings. 


The hands of the tall, painted clock | 


point to the midnight hour. 


There is a stillness in the old kitchen, | 


| 
| 


then a scratching noise is heard, and | 


PHILADELPHIA 


Stop at the 


LORRAINE 
HOTEL ~ 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A Genuine Erle 
Duplicator at a New 
Low Price 


Save yourself time and expense by owning your own individual 
duplicator. Ideal for examinations, form letters, etc. Prints 
standard size sheet. For a limited period, this fine duplicator is 
offered to teachers at less than half the usual price. Comes com- 


$1.00 deposit with balance C. 0. D. Satisfaction 


ERLE SUPPLY CO. 2% 


Street 
, Mass. 


WE HAVE represented the Mitton Brap- 
Ley Company in above territory for over 
a quarter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A,” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


When In 


« 


To supply a class of 48 pupils with individual poster proj- 
ects for only $1.10 — not ‘“‘miniatures,’’ but real post- 


ers, 12 x 18 inches—easy to make, beautiful in result— 


EVERY DAY POSTERS 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Presents an amazing value, in keeping with today’s 
“spirit of economy.’’ It provides twelve handsome, 
artistic outline posters, educational in theme. Printed 
on each poster are complete instructions for coloring 
effectively with paint or crayon. The finished posters 
may be used as border friezes or mounted singly for 
wall decorations. They are designed to correlate your 
art projects to other subjects including nature study, 
geography, history, story-telling and holiday programs. 

EVERY DAY POSTERS is a big, economy package 


furnishing helpful and really artistic projects for an en- 
tire classroom at smali cost. 


No. 8497 Single portfolio, 12 posters, $0.35 postpaid 
Four portfolios, 48 posters, 1.10 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Broad Street at Fairmount Avenue 


e Convenient 
e Fire-proof Garage on premises 


e Excellent Food at reasonable 
prices 


Rooms with bath $2.50 


H. FRANKLIN MILter, Mgr. 
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% Here’s YOUR Opportunity! | 
OD 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 
129 Adelaide Street, West 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Field the United States 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


Largest Teachers’ Agency In the West. yard 1906. 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Gradua 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Co’ ted Booklet, “How to ~~; and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc 


»” free to members. 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for ‘enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
50th Year OF EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Young women while training professionally as teachers in nursery school, kindergarten and 
elementary grades also study child Lat aap and home management amid refined cul- 
tural influences. . degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Observation and Demonstration. Socialized activities. Nation-wide rh. - Athletics. Grad- 
uates in securing positions. Second Semester begins Feb. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 512-R Evanston, Illinois. 


co 
Kindergarten~ P 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
arten, mary, Nursery Schools. Accredited, , three 
ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


ur year degree courses. 
Send for Catalog. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL | 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
school for school, primary and pla: 


high se’ und teachin 
for training 
ce teaching. 


ome. ted enrollment insures rsonal attention. 
Universite credits. Send for booklet Training ildren. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
26 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses University Credits 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, 


Supervised 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


THE NISSE peeps his head out of the 
chimney. He speaks in a whisper.) 

THE Nisse: Almost everything on 
this tree is good to eat, and it’s all 
filled with the things I like best. 
Funny, too, for there are no children 
in this family. (He jumps up and 
down in sudden glee.) It’s for me! 
It’s for my Christmas tree. Now 
Solveig and Gustaf know how to 
treat the Nisse! No more hard times 
for me, and no more hard times for 
them, if I can help it. (Clapping his 
hands) Christmas time is Nisse time! 
I’ll call my friends! 

(He rushes to the fireplace and whistles 
mysteriously up the chimney. A great 
rustling and bustling follows, and a 
crowd of red-capped Nisses tumble out 
on to the floor. They join hands, chat- 


tering happily, and skip around the 


Christmas tree.) 

At the close of Act III, the Nisses 
skip around the Christmas tree in 
rhythm to the music of Grieg’s Dance 
Caprice in A, Opus 28, No. 3, G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 
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